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THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 
per View—The cliff above Alma, Wis., overlooking the Mississippi. 
Mississippi River above Alma, Wis. When the water is at the proper stage the finest fly-fishing in the coun- 
try for small-mouth bass is to be had around these dams. 
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WAR SUSPENDS FUR OPERATIONS AND 
AFFECTS CANADIAN. INDIAN TRAPPER. 
That the effects of the war of eight nations 

which is now raging will be far-reaching has 
been predicted ever since hostilities commenced. 
A pertinent reminder of the extent of these ef- 
fects has just reached the Canadian government 
in the form of representation that the paralysis 
of the fur trade has left without means of sub- 
sistence the thousands of Indians who have de 
pended for years past upon this industry, and 
unless they receive outside assistance, they are in 
danger of starvation. 

The Hudson Bay Company, Revillon Freres, 
and other of ‘the big fur trading companies have, 
like firms engaged in other branches of industry, 
been compelled to practically suspend operations. 
Their practice in the past has been to advance to 
the Indians at the beginning of the season the 
funds on which the hunters lived until they dis- 
pensed of their catch. Now the Indians will be 
without this. However, the government announ- 
ces that it will not see the Indians starve. 

“The breaking down of the fur trade has 
thrown the hunters on their resources, and 
obliged them to look to the natural supplies of 
the country,” said Mr. W. D. Scott, deputy min- 
ister of Indian. affairs of Canada. “However, 
the Government: will meet the situation. We 
have arrangements with the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany and Revillon Freres to relieve the distress 
among the trappers. We have also the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police to help the Indian 
Department in coping with the conditions 
created.” 


“FOREST AND STREAM” NEVER DULL. 
Quanah, Tex. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Dear Sirs: Enclosed please find my personal 
check for one year’s subscription to the Forest 
and Stream. 

I wish to say that you are certainly giving us 
a most excellent periodical. There is never a 
dull number. The articles in the main hold the 
attention and interest of the reader. I do not 
think that you can stress too persistently the 
necessity of keeping the streams of our country 
restocked from time to time with the fish that 
do best in the waters to be stocked. I would 
like to ask if the rainbow trout would live in 
our southern streams. We have a _ beautiful 
stream near our town, exceedingly clear, except 
in times of hard rains which are not often, but 
the water is gyp, yet the black bass live in it 
and do well. I have caught them weighing 5% 
and 6 pounds. While on my trip in Yellow- 
stone Park last year I caught a rainbow trout 
and I was charmed with it, and if they would 
thrive in our streams I would arrange to se- 
cure some for the stream mentioned above. 

Wishing for the Forest and Stream great suc- 


cess, _T am, 
G. S. WYATT. 


MODERN TRAINING—B. Waters. The author fol- 


lows the modern professional method of training, com- 
bining the excellences of both.the suasive and force 
systems, and deals exhaustively with use and abuse 
of spiked collars. Contents—Setter and_ Pointer, 
ere mea the Amateur Trainer and His Faults, 
Instruments, Punpy ne, Commands 
Age to Begin, Drawing and Roading, Backing an 
_— ering, - ping to Win Brace Work, 
hyness, Unsteadiness, Quail, Fe Grouse and Wood- 
cock Shootin; Jaeeiigencs pptiaustte, et 
Fox Hound, Handling and Management. Cloth, 


illus., 373 pages. ~Postpaid, x 
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Martin H. Glynn’s First Trout 


For a Few Delightful Days in the Adirondacks the Governor Forgot the Cares of State and Became a 


“My first trout!” shouted Governor Glynn, 
as he dropped his rod and reached with eager 
hands to net a fine speckled beauty swirling atop 
the water alongside the boat. The pound and a 
half specimen of Salmo fontinalis had put up a 
marvelously cunning and strong fight. Martin 
Glynn was breathing hard from excitement and 
exertion, but the gleam of a well-earned victory 
was in this eye. He exulted again, holding his 
prize aloft, “My first trout!” 

The sun had just disappeared behind the ser- 
rated horizon of spruce on Dexter Lake when 
the battle began. But at the conqueror’s cry, 
Old Sol bobbed from behind a thick clump in 
the tree wall and dropped a radiant wreath of 
congratulations over the angler’s head. Gover- 
nor Glynn’s hat was not in the ring at that mo- 
ment. He was unconscious of the fact that it 
had been flung off in the struggle and was now 
dancing amiably among the lilies down the bay, 
paying court impartially to every “water nymph” 
it met. 

Still contemplating the beautiful fish with ad- 
miring and gratified eyes, Martin Glynn finally 
said, “When I was a boy, I used to catch shiners 
in the old farm creek in Columbia County. Af- 
ter I grew up, I fished for pickerel, perch and 
bass occasionally with indifferent success. But 
at last I have landed a big trout and I feel 
that I am entitled to be classed with real 
anglers.” 

“No question about that!” heartily assented 
Glynn’s boat companion. “It was a_ pretty 
fight !” 

In August the big trout of Dexter Lake are 
to be found lurking in the deeper pools along 
the shore, where they are protected by trees that 
have fallen into the water. At the first strike, 
the powerful fish dart for cover and the most 
experienced angler is at his wit’s end to stop the 
initial rush for tthe submerged brush. Three 
times out of five the trout is the winner under 
those conditions. 

Profiting by former defeats, on the next strike 
Glynn set the hook hard and promptly started 
the trout at right angles from the great log 
under which he had been hiding. Circumvented 
in his attempt to snub the line under his home 
brush pile, “the prize fighter of the waters” 
darted across the narrow bay for the advantage 
of a network of stumps and roots. The angler 
gave him the butt and reeled in desperately. 
Toward the boat gleamed the fish. Just by a few 
inches Glynn prevented his playing ring round a 
rosy with the anchor rope. Off again, in a de- 
termined dash for the old log, the trout doubled 
the rod until the tip went two feet under water. 
The veins in Glynn’s head stood out like whip- 
cords as he braced for the supreme test. Slowly 


Confirmed Disciple of Izaak Walton 


but surely, there was an upward gain of the rod, 
the gamey fish swerved 'to the left, and the line 
described a silvery arc toward deep water. Piv- 
oting in his seat, the angler faced about to con- 
tinue the battle under more favorable conditions. 
The trout sounded bottom in strong rushes, 
Glynn yielding line for safety, but keeping a taut 
hold on his antagonist. Out went fifteen yards 
of line, as the trout attempted to make the 
kindly cover of the lilies on the bar. This loss 
was recovered, but Glynn’s wrists glowed as in 
a furnace heat from the exer‘ion. When within 





If the bending rod and the ringing reel 
Give proof that you’ve fastened the tempered 
steel, 

Be sure that the battle is but begun 

And not till he’s landed is victory won. 

Then, give me the trout of the mountain stream, 

With his crimson stars and his golden gleam; 

When he, like a hero, gasping, dies, 

The angler has won his fairest prize! 

“Entitled to be classed with real anglers, is 
Martin Glynn?” Well, I wish our brother 
sportsmen of the state had seen the Governor 
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“Then Give Me the Trout of the Mountain Stream.” 


five yards of the boat the fish again darted for 
an anchor rope, missed it,-ran back and under 
pressure broke water. The fish was again in 
the vicinity of the home log, before the angler 
regained control of the situation. The landing 
net was in the water and Glynn commanded, 
begged, entreated, “Get him in! Reach him! 
Oh, don’t lose him!” Three times the fish was 
brought to the boat, but each time, although 
apparently well nigh spent, eluded the net mouth. 
Finally, a swift sweep from behind, and the 
speckled beauty was landed gasping in the boat. 

“Way back in the eighties,” said the Governor 
with a happy sigh, “I read in Forest and Stream* 
a poem, which I liked very much, but I never 
before got its real meaning or beauty. I have 
now thrilled it and felt it: 
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in action up at Couchsachraga, Dexter Lake. 
I know the ayes would have it unanimously. 
After a daylight ride from Utica, Governor 
and Mrs. Glynn and party arrived at Couchsach- 
raga Lodge about five o’clock, in the afternoon. 
came a confirmed disciple of Izaak Walton. 
Dinner was announced for six o’clock and the sea> 
soned anglers incamp glanced at each other with 
pleased surprise, when the Governor excused 
himself saying that he was going to get into 
his fishing clothes and didn’t care for anything 
to eat until he had landed a trout. However, 
he was persuaded to reconsider the postpone- 
ment of dinner. It was almost twilight before 
the anglers got onto the lake,'too late for trout 
angling in those waters, but Glynn persisted un- 
* (Forest and Stream, 1880). 
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til the could no longer see his line. 
he was at it again, battling against tle perversi- 








Next day 


ties of Salmo fontinalis, with which all veterans 
are familiar. The fish would not bite until good 
and ready. Then, with the declining sun, they 
were not only ready but eager. A fine string 
was the Governor’s reward, but his first trout 
was his chief pride and joy. At the boat landing 
he went up the trail along the lake, coming back 
presently with the blue closed gentians, the card- 
inal flower and the white turtle head. The speck- 
led beauties were carefully placed in the creel 
and covered with the floral red, white and blue 


canopy. 
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outing in the Adirondacks. The Governor as- 
serted that he would redouble his efforts to ad- 
vance the kind of conservation which shall raise 
the standard of life and lower the cost of living. 
On his return from the woods he ordered the re- 
instatement of men who had been laid off at a 
State fish hatchery because of a misunderstand- 
ing of the situation with regard to finances. 
During the past year, Governor Glynn said, he 
had been compelled to give most of his time to 
the solving of the state’s financial problems, and 
looking after legislation like the workmen’s com- 
pensation act, the primary law, and the agricul- 
tural bills. He is now addressing himself more 
fully to the study of conservation problems. He 
desires to assure friends of conservation that he 
will do all in his power to have the state re 






“HEDGEHOGS.” 

To the Editor of Forest and Stream, Sir: Mr. 
Henry Chase asks us to tell him of any good 
done by the “Canadian Porcupine.” Here you 
are: The porcupine is very useful as a horri- 
ble example of a creature that doesn’t have to 
fight for its existence. Any beast or bird or 
other creature (including man and nations) that 
does not fight degenerates at once, and is use- 
less, ugly and generally disgusting. The seagull 
has to fight for about every scrap of food it 
gets, and, in consequence of this century-long 
competition, it is a very beautiful and very use- 
ful creature. Contrast it with the porcupine! 
With men and with nations it is exactly the 
same, the fighting not being necessarily to kill. 
Fighting, or competition, sharpens the wits and 





Scenes on Dexter Lake Where the Governor Fished. 


On a trip to a neighboring lake, the guberna- 
torial auto was held up by official messengers 
from Albany. Governor Glynn hurriedly signed 
the papers presented to him. Waving farewell 
to the messengers as the fishing party renewed 
its journey, he threatened a removal if they in- 
terrupted him again when he was going trout 
fishing on his vacation. 

Governor Glynn had already given the sports 
men of the state evidence of his interest in 
forest, fish and game in his message to the New 
York State Fish, Game & Forest League and to 
the Legislature, and in his official acts; but he de 
clared while at Couchsachraga that he was glad he 
had been afforded an opportunity to get in touch 
with nature as he had on that all too short 





sume the buying of forest lands for the exten- 
sion of the Adirondack and Catskill Parks, and 
for the reforestation of state lands at a more 
rapid rate; to solve the problem of the taxation 
of forest lands to encourage the growing of 
more trees in the farmers’ woodlots and on 
waste and denuded lands; to have the state 
furnish trees at cost to anybody, anywhere in 
the state; to have the constitution changed so 
as to authorize the leasing of camp sites and 
the utilization of ripe and dead timber in the 
state forest preserves; to stop the pollution of 
all waters in the state; to increase the supply of 
fish and game, so as to afford more sport for 
the sportsmen and cheaper food for the con- 
sumer; and, to harmonize the interrelated in: 
terests of the sportsmen and the farmers. 





improves the race in every way. The nation 
that does not fight once in a while withers and 
becomes at last merely a lump of the grossest 
materialism, like the porcupine. This for the 
ultrapeace fools! 

Mr. Chase is very wrong in countenancing the 
word hedgehog, which is by no means so gen 
eral as he appears to think. In fact I have almost 
never heard it in Canada, certainly not in the 
Maritime Provinces. It is therefore not at all 
like the word partridge (ruffed grouse), which 
is quite universal in the northern states and 
Provinces. 

By the way, I am glad that you gave the cruel 
steel-trap another thwack in your last number, 
which, with the grand story by good old Ness 
muk, is a fine one. EDWARD BRECK. 
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Across the Continent in “The Sixties” 


The cook made some hot coffee, and pro- 
duced a plentiful supply of cold meat and bread, 
than which nothing ever tasted better. Buffalo, 
and wolf skins, were spread upon the floor; 
and glad enough we were to pull off our boots, 
use our overcoats as pillows, and with our feet 
to the fire, secure three or four hours of rest 
and sleep before the regular time for rising. 

We decided on an early start, and this time 
our progress was to be entirely on foot, fol- 
lowing the road to the next station, while the 
sled with the mails, etc., would be sent over 
another route where they would not encounter 
such deep snow. 

We, it was explained, could walk on the crust, 
where the horses, on account of the recent warm 
weather, would break through, and be unable to 
move. 

We delayed starting on our pedestrian trip 
until we could see the sled upon its way. In 
order to enable it to start at all, it was neces- 
sary to break a road ahead with a band of 
horses. 

Accordingly some of the reserve animals were 
brought out of the corral adjoining the stable, 
and all hands united in starting them on the 
course they were to follow. How far this road 
breaking was continued I do not know, but in 
the short distance that we saw it before start- 
ing on our separate way, the sharp crust had 
cut the legs of the poor creatures so that they 
left a pink trail behind them from the blood 
which flowed. At a little after seven we five 
“passengers” started on our walk of about fif- 
teen miles over the old road to the next sta- 
tion where we were to meet the sled. The day 
was fair and the sun shining brightly, so that 
for two or three hours, we got on well, admir- 
ing the many impressive views of snow-cov- 
ered mountains around us. In two or three 
places the road was cut through belts of lodge 
pole pine, but generally over open stretches of 
snow. As the sun mounted in the sky, the air 
became much warmer, and softened the snow 
crust to such an extent that frequently we would 
break through, and go in so deeply we had to 
crawl out upon our hands and knees before get- 
ting upon our feet. Our exertions and the heat 
made us extremely thirsty; eating snow was 
only an aggravation and wherever a little water 
had gathered in the footprints of a horse we 
would lie down and drink. It was a great re- 
lief when about one o’clock in the afternoon, 
we saw the station a half mile ahead, and as 
we drew nearer observed the sled standing in 
front of it. It had arrived about half an hour 
before. 

After dinner the sled load was again trans- 
ferred, this time to a mud wagon, and once 
more we enjoyed the satisfaction of riding. 
There was still some snow; but Bridgers Pass 
was behind us, and our road down hill. In an 
hour or two our wheels were on bare ground, 
and at Muddy Creek station there was no snow 
near, 

The road was very heavy though, and all 


By “Lexden.” 


(Continued from last week.) 


afternoon and night we crawled along at prob- 
ably not more than three miles per hour. At 
about daylight on April 2nd, we reached Powder 
Springs station, and early as it was, had break- 
fast, as the next stop would be at Bitter Creek 
several hours ahead. 

The country through which we now traveled 
was dreary in the extreme, but not so bad as 
that which one sees from the window of a Pull- 
man car on the Union Pacific Railway; for we 
were far to the south where the streams head, 
and where there were springs and some grass 
besides the ever present sage brush. We saw 
some antelope, and one large band of elk, all 
apparently cows and calves, the bulls having no 
antlers at that season of the year. The day 
was one of brilliant sunshine and our course 
took us along the northern edge of some low 
hills, with Bitter Creek Valley on our right 
toward the north. The road here was rather 
good; and we were indulging in the novelty of 
traveling at a trot, when suddenly our driver 
pulled his horses to a stop, and called out, 
“Boys, there are some Indians on horses ahead 
of us, proably there won’t be any trouble, bui 
if there is, you might as well be ready, there 
is no telling what them fellers are up to.” 

From my convenient place in the middle seat 
I thrust out my head, and saw a mile farther 
on where we must pass, a dozen or more ob- 
jects so distorted by the shimmering atmosphere 
that I could never have recognized them as 
horsemen. 


We each brought our revolvers around to a 
convenient position, and saw that the cylinders 
were all right, and that we had some extra car- 
tridges (of combustible paper) handy. - The 
weapons we carried were no toys. Those long 
Colt revolvers would do deadly work at two 
hundred yards if the user could hold right, and 
Mr. H. of Montana and our Mormon friend 
were sure they could attend to that part of it. 
My own pistol was a very fine English arm, 
Tranters Patent, about 2 inches shorter than 
the army Colt, only a shade less in calibre, and 
a self-cocker, but I was not skillful enough to 
make it effective at long range. Meantime we 
were confidently approaching at a trot, the party 
who were grouped together at one side of the 
road evidently waiting for us. What was my 
surprise to see as we drew near, that the ap- 
parent leader of the party, who sat on his horse 
in front of the rest, and nearest to the road, 
was a white man as shown by his long yellow 
hair. He was equipped in all respects like the 
rest of them; and notwithstanding his com- 
plexion, might have passed for an Indian but 
for his hair. 


All of the party carried guns, but nearly all 
were very antiquated arms. Most of them had 
no saddles, but only a skin of some sort fast- 
ened upon his steed, by a girth. 


The three or four saddles were of the familiar 
United States army type, probably taken in some 
of the desparate fights of the previous summer, 


by their present owners or by other Indians 
from whom they had been bought. 

As the coach came along side the white man 
held up his open hand, our driver pulled up, 
and the modest request was made in English 
for some tobacco and matches if we could spare 
any. The passengers were all out of the coach 
as soon as it stopped, and finding so trifling a 
contribution was to be asked of us, we each 
put a handful of tobacco into a spare handker- 
chief, and someone added a box of matches, the 
luxuries were presented to the white chief, and 
received with a familiar “Much obliged.” He 
said none of them spoke any English except 
himself, that they were Arrapahoes, adding, “I 
am an Arrapahoe myself.” 

Most of the party stared at us sullenly or af- 
fected not to notice us, though they, of course, 
would derive as much advantage as anyone from 
getting the tobacco and the much prized matches. 

One of the warriors seeing a prairie dog sit- 
ting up at the entrance of its hole some fifty 
yards away dismounted from his horse, dropped 
the reins upon the ground, and took a shot at 
it with his rifle. He missed his mark, for I saw 
the ball strike beyond, and the animal dived into 
its hole, unhurt. The savage could not hide his 
look of mortification at his failure, but sulkily 
reloaded and again mounting his horse joined 
the others. 

I concluded he was considered a good marks- 
man, and wished to show his skill, but happened 
that time to have bad luck. The others took 
no apparent notice of his shot; there was not a 
smile or a grunt; but probably they rallied him 
about his bad showing when we were gone, 
for an Indian has a great appreciation of such 
a joke as that. 

Having finished his business with us, the 
leader said a comprehensive “Good bye” and 
turning their horses’ heads, the Indians all rode 
off to the southward, at a rapid pace. 

They were probably upon a horse-stealing ex- 
pedition against the Utes or Shoshones; but as 
an attempt was made that same day, by a party 
of Indians, to stampede some stock from Rock 
Spring where we took dinner, only an hour or 
two after we left, this may have been the same 
band. We heard of it at our supper station by 
a telegraphic message from the former place. 
They only got away with three or four head, 
were shot at several times, but so far as known, 
nobody was hurt. 

We reached Green River several miles south 
of where the Union Pacific crosses the stream, 
and where there is now a town of the same 
name; at about three o’clock in the morning 
of April 3rd, and as the driver dared not at- 
tempt the ford until broad daylight, we were 
obliged to sit in the coach for a couple of 
hours waiting, and doing nothing. When you 
are on the go, the motion of the vehicle seems 
to keep your blood in circulation, and it is 
not nearly so cold as simply waiting; my Mor- 
mon friend and I got out our pipes, and smoked, 
but as the rest still tried to sleep, we could not 
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converse without disturbing them; every little 
while we heard the barking of dogs, or so it 
seemed, but we concluded they must be wolves 
or coyotes. With the first pale morning light 
I got out of the coach and found, to my sur- 
prise, that we were close to a very large en- 
campment of Indians. Probably a hundred 
lodges and their inmates were evidently just 
awakening; one of the first of the warriors to 
see the coach, came over to where we were and 
in very broken English made us understand that 
this was the village of the celebrated Chief 
Washakie of the Shoshone tribe, well-known 
for his uniform policy of friendship for the 
whites, from which he never varied during the 
forty or more years of his chieftancy. As soon 
as we found whose camp it was, I had no hesita- 
tion in going among the lodges. 


We often hear of how an Indian will get the 
maximum of warmth out of a little fire, and I 
saw an illustration of it then. The morning air 
was very chill, and one of the men brought a 
live coal out from one of the lodges, placed it 
on the ground, heaped tiny bits of dry sage brush 
about it, and blew them into a flame, added more 
until the pile was about as large as his two fists, 
and then, wrapping his buffalo robe about him 
in funnel shape, with his head projecting from 
the smaller end, he stepped astride of the fire 
and soon little wreaths of smoke were slowly 
curling out from the apertures around his neck. 
He saved every bit of warmth that was in that 
fire. Not many of the occupants of the lodges 
were stirring when the driver called out that 
he was ready, and we hurried to resume our 
places in the coach. The crossing was made 
without any difficulty; and in half: an hour we 


came in sight of our breakfast station which ,, | 


was located three or four miles beyond the river, 
on account of better grass, 


At eleven o’clock that forenoon there was an- 
other stream and another detention. This time 
it was the Black Fork of Green River, a much 
smaller stream, but now so much swollen by 
rains and melting snows in the mountains that 
it was quite impossible to ford. The station 
was on the east bank, and all hands were busy 
making a new flat boat to transport us across 
There had been such a ferry before, and the 
cable was still there as witness : but the boat 
had gone down stream in some previous flood 
and had not been replaced. While the station 
mem were at work we passengers wandered over 
the nearby hills, and Picked up moss agates 
You could get a bushel in half an hour. . 
fact nearly all the stones were of this character 
but none very pretty; all a smoky amber ile. 
and most of them in fragments as if directed 
by heat. It was three or four o’clock before we 
were able to resume our journey. First, the 
coach and passengers were sent over, and then 
the horses. From Black Fork the road led gen- 
erally upward during the remainder of the 
afternoon, and all night the horses plodded 
slowly on, we passengers getting out to stretch 
our legs. Shortly after daylight Fort Bridger 
was reached. It was snowing, and at early hour 
no one was astir. I should have liked to see 
something of this famous old place but there 
was warmth and a breakfast indoors, and out- 
side only bleak cold and falling snow. Bridger 
butte was, of course, invisible; in fact nothing 
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was to be seen but the immediate surroundings 
of the stage station. 

When fresh horses were ready, and the driver 
called out “All aboard,” three or four Indians, 
wrapped in buffalo robes, to the tops of their 
ears, and as many mountain men in blanket 
overcoats, stood about until we had started, and 
then made for the post store. There was still 
a continuous ascent as our road took us toward 
the mountains at the head of Black Fork, the 
same stream we had crossed the preceding day, 
though here flowing almost the opposite direc- 
tion, and much smaller. 

The mountains which surrounded us all day, 
were well timbered with pines and quaking as- 
pen. That night we again encountered snow, 
but there was frost enough in the air to harden 
the surface and make the going as good as could 
be expected, considering the steady upgrade. 

At about eleven o’clock the moon was nearly 
full and, with one of my companions, I got out 
of the coach and walked ahead, having no diffi- 
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culty in outstripping the horses on the hill. 
Sometime later we came to a well-defined sum- 
mit, and looking at my watch, I found I could 
easily read the hour and minute by the bright 
light of the moon reflected on the snow. It was 
just midnight. Half a mile down the road were 
visible the lights of the next stage station, and 
hurrying on we surprised the people there by 
telling them we were passengers by the coach 
which would be along soon. 


Thus it was that I crossed the divide sep- 
arating the waters which flow into the Gulf of 
California from those which lose themselves in 
the briny flood of Great Salt Lake. Our fellow 
travelers arrived some time after, and while 
fresh horses were being harnessed, -we all got 
inside and arranged ourselves for sleep; mine 
was particularly sound, and I awoke feeling my 
head very cold; putting up my hand, my fur cap 
was missing. As careful a search as could be 
made of the inside of the coach failed to show 
anything, and it was evident that the lurching 


of the coach had loosened it, and it had worked _ 


through between the curtain and the iron up- 






right, and was gone. A handkerchief had to do 
duty for the present, and at the next station I 
told the agent I must have some sort of a hat, and 
he finally produced a broad brimmed soft felt, 
which had done duty in many a mountain storm 
until its owner, ashamed by its appearance, had 
discarded it. This he said was the best he could 
do, and it would last me until we got to “the 
city” which was now only forty or fifty miles 
distant. We breakfasted at a station on the 
Weber River near where Coalville now is. At 
this point the valley is a quarter to a half mile 
wide, and the narrow river bordered by tall cot- 
tonwoods and clumps of willow, tracing its 
sinuous course from one side to the other. There 
was good grass mingled with the sage brush in 
this bottom land, making an ideal grazing 
ground for the company’s extra horses. 


On either side of the valley was a “bench” as 
it was called, consisting of a shelf of land fifteen 
or twenty feet higher, and comparatively level 
stretching back a few hundred yards to the base 
of the mountains which rose impressively both 
on the east and west. Our road this morning 
lay up the stream for an hour or two, on the 
west bench where we bowled merrily along with 
the good hard gravelly track under us. Alas! 
this was not for long, as we soon began our 
ascent of the Wasatch Mountains, along whose 
base we had been traveling, we encountered the 
same trouble we had endured most of the past 
week. The water, from melting snow drifts 
higher up, found its way down by the line of 
least resistance, and that was usually the wheel 
tracks of the stage road, making our progress 
very slow. Toward noon, however, we mounted 
the last ridge, and looked down into the great 
basin, five hundred miles wide from east to west, 
all. of whose many streams disappear in the 
desert sands or are lost by evaporation. Far 
away great Salt Lake, blue as the sky above it, 
could be seen distinctly in every detail, circling 
a mountainous island, while beyond faintly de- 
fined upon the horizon, were the hills again. 
The city lay between us and the Lake, and could 
be distinguished as a multitude of whitish 
specks among the greyish green of the leafless 
trees which had been plentifully planted by the 
builders of the city, when first they chose the 
site. The driver stopped the horses at the sum- 
mit for a breathing space which gave us all an 
opportunity to take in the grandeur of the scene. 

The descent from here was easy; about five 
miles further on was a station where the mail 
and express matter was transferred to a fine 
Concord coach; and at three o’clock in the after- 
noon of April 5th, we drew up in style in front 
of the “Salt Lake House” a good looking three- 
story brick structure upon a wide and busy 
street. As usual quite a number of people had 
gathered to see the coach come in, and scrutinize 
the new arrivals. Our Mormon passenger was 
met by some of his friends, and went away im- 
mediately after shaking each of us by the hand 
and cordially wishing us a pleasant continuation 
of our respective journeys. After registering, 
securing our rooms, and having our baggage 
disposed of, the remaining four of us celebrated 
our safe arrival by adjourning to the bar, and 
drinking each a large glass of Mormon beer; in 
the manufacture of which, wheat was used in- 
stead of barley, for the malt. It made a most 
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refreshing drink, not so good probably as 
old Budweiser, but thoroughly satisfactory. 

The Mormon church encouraged the manu- 
facture of this beer, is a wholesome and useful 
beverage, and there probably never was a more 
truly temperate community than the Mormons 
at the period of which I write. My first busi- 
ness after the rites of good fellowship had been 
celebrated, at the shrine of the Utah Gabrinus, 
was to find a hat store, and exchange the dilap- 
idated headgear, which had been so welcome the 
night before, for a new wide brimmed soft felt, 
there being nothing to fear from cold weather 
for the remainder of my journey. 

A bath and a shave at the Hotel “Tonsorial 
Parlors and Baths,’ a change of clothing, and 
polished boots made me feel in harmony with 
my surroundings, and when our stage coach 
party met at supper we hardly knew each other. 
How we enjoyed that meal, and how ready we 
were when it was over, to go to bed, determined 
to have at least ten hours of sleep. 

The next morning after breakfast, without 
waiting for any of my traveling companions who 
perhaps would not care for many of the things 
which interested me, I set out to see the city. 
I had so often heard old plainsmen and miners 
who had been to Salt Lake, speak of the beauty 
of the place, that I was anxious to view it 
thoroughly. The season of the year was not 
that in which it would show to the best advan- 
tage, as the trees and shrubbery which gave the 
place its principal charm, were not yet in leaf, 
and the grass was just assuming its spring 
livery of green, but there was enough to satisfy 
my not too critical frame of mind. 

Those who chose Utah for the Mormon set- 
tlement, and who planned Salt Lake City, were 
far-sighted men. Probably to that remarkable 
man, Brigham Young, belongs the chief credit. 

On the 24th of July, 1847, when at the head 
of his weary train as it emerged from the fast- 
nesses of the Wasatch Range, he saw below the 
miles of sage green velvety slopes, he perhaps 
pictured to himself the city which was to arise 
like magic from the wilderness. There was land 
in plenty, and everything was planned with gen- 
erous proportions. The streets, laid out to run 
exactly with the points of the compass, were 
made one hundred and thirty (130) feet wide. 
Each block was exactly one-eighth of a mile 
from corner to corner, so that the superficial 
area of a block was just ten acres. Originally 
each lot was one and one-quarter acres, but 
the size in the business portion of the city, 
both of lots and blocks was soon regulated by 
the demand for building space and needs of 
business. Water was brought to the city al- 
most as soon as it was laid out, by means of a 
large ditch from Temple Creek in Emigration 
Canyon, and thence distributed all over the set- 
tlement, in: such manner as to make a pretty 
little brook of crystal water on each side of the 
streets, between the foot paths or sidewalks 
and the roadway. Even along the busiest streets 
these streams were still flowing uncovered, and 
it certainly was an attractive feature of the city. 
Tree planting was compulsory at the time of 
the settlement in order to complete title, and 
soft maples, cottonwoods and quaking aspens, 
had been planted everywhere. Their roots nour 
ished by the wayside brooks, the trees had grown 
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rapidly so that, although barely twenty years 
since they were set out, many of them were of 
large size. The very first houses were of logs 
hauled down from the mountain canyons with 
oxen, but as soon as possible the manufacture 
of adobe bricks was begun, and for several years 
this was the only building material used, the 
walls invariably resting on a foundation of 
rough stone. Outside of the small business por- 
tion of the city, there was usually a vegetable 
garden on every lot, besides fruit trees and 
shrubbery. The houses were many of them em- 
bowered in vines, and must have been very 
pretty in the season of leafage. 

On this particular Sunday there was some sort 
of a church gathering, and Zion was full of 
teams from the outlying districts, the owners 
either staying with friends, or camping out 
upon vacant lots. Some of these parties had 
come over one hundred miles, camping out each 
night. 

I had no difficulty in finding the Temple 
Square. The Tabernacle and the Endowment 
house had already been built, and the founda- 
tions of the great Temple rose from two to six 
feet above the surface of the ground showing 
its outward measurements to be 180 x 120 feet. 
These foundations were very massive; of solid 
hewn granite, and nine feet in thickness. 

The Tabernacle is a curious looking structure, 
an elliptical dome, shingled and resting on low 
walls; at any rate they look low, though ac- 
tually 20 feet high. The structure is said to seat 
13,000 people. There was a fine organ, and on 
each side a gallery for a very numerous choir, 
the women on one side, the men on the other. 
Directly in front of the organ were three long 
tables covered with scarlet cloth, each would 
have accommodated a dozen or more. persons, 
and was placed a little lower than the one be- 
hind it. 

At the upper one sat Brigham Young and one 
of his Counselors; at the next lower tables were 
several of the Apostles, while the lowest of the 
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three was occupied by a number of Bishops. All 
the men in good standing in the church are 
elders; so when you hear of a “Mormon elder” 
you need not think of an old fellow with a 
patriarchial beard, for he may be a slender youth 
just turned twenty-one. 

The service began with a hymn, followed by 
a prayer, during which all stood up. The prayer 
was by Brigham Young, and so far as the gen- 
eral substance went differed not at all from 
what might be heard at. any Methodist meeting. 
There was no reference to polygamy or to the 
Book of Mormon. The prayer was followed 
by another hymn, and then an address by Apostle 
Orson Pratt. I regret to say that too much of 
the address was taken up with denunciation of 
woman’s extravagance in dress, which seemed to 
me quite uncalled for, if I might form an opin- 
ion from the appearance of those in the con- 
gregaticn. Perhaps, however, the sermon, as 
is too eften the case, was addressed to those 
who never would hear it. In the afternoon 
there was a communion service in which all 
members of the Mormon Church partook of the 
water and bread, and which was passed around by 
a large number of persons to accommodate the 
thousands in attendance. Water is used because 
the Mormon Church thinks it of no importance 
what liquid is used, it being a symbol only. 
There is no opposition to the temperate use of 
all the good things of this world, sanctioned 
as. this especially was, by Christ’s example and 
precept, but wine was not to be had at first, 
end no more importance was attached to its 
use than to any other drink. 

I did not attend at the Tabernacle in the 
afternoon, and therefore give these details of 
the Mormon communion service only as they 
were explained to me. 

(To be continued.) 


INWOOD REGATTA. 
The Inwood Canoe Club regatta is now to 
be held on September 20 instead of September 
26 as previously announced. B. W. HILL. 
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Martha the Last Passenger Pigeon Dead 


*The Passenger Pigeon: Early Historical Records, 1534-1860 


Millions and millions, reduced to one and now 
naught but history, is the sad story of the pas- 


_senger pigeon. On September first, Martha, the 


only remaining member of the once great fam- 
ily, died in her twenty-ninth year. This female 
passenger pigeon was born in Cincinnati Zoo in 
1878 and had spent her entire life in a commodi- 
ous cage in that institution. In 1878 eight pas- 
senger pigeons were sent to the Cincinnati Zoo, 
a number of hatches were made, but within a 
dozen years all died save Martha. An offer of 
one thousand dollars was made to anyone supply- 
ing a mate for the bird, but the time had past 
when another specimen was to be secured and, 
while many pigeons were sent to the Zoo with a 
view to collecting the reward, all proved to be 
mourning doves, band tail or something else, 
and so Martha remained a spinster to the end. 
She is said to have died from a stroke of apo- 
plexy, but whatever the cause may hhave been, 
she lived to a venerable old age. The remains 
together with the moulted feathers have been 
sent to Smithsonian Institute, where the bird will 
be stuffed and restored to the appearance she 
made before her illness and will remain on exhi- 
bition as the last passenger pigeon seen alive. 


Almost the only sources of ornithological 
knowledge of the earlier times in North America 
are historical annals, quaint narratives of ex- 
ploration, and travelers’ sketches. Our predeces- 
sors had intense interest in birds, now rare, 
near-extinct, or extinct. The flocking of the 
Passenger Pigeon, or other habits equally pe 
culiar, were in such bold relief, and so patent, 
as to attract the attention of any layman, what- 
ever his mission. Only a small part of this 
mass of information from the contemporaries of 
the Pigeon can be presented, and this resume 
can consider but a few topics, which are largely 
clothed in the language of early observers. 

Migration.—The prodigious flights of these 
“millions of millions of birds” have exhausted 
the numerical superlatives of the English tongue. 
“They darkened the sky like locusts;? “the 
hemisphere was never entirely free of them;”* 
“all the pigeons of the world apparently passed 
in review;” “their incredible multitudes were 
like thunder-clouds in heaven;”-and countless 
other figures, mixed and pure, have entered the 
history of their migrations. In the early days, 
the writers apologized for such marvelous sto- 
ries. John Clayton, the early Virginian botanist 
(1688), remarked, “I am not fond of such sto- 
ries, and had suppressed the relating of it, but 
that I have heard the same from very many. . 
the Relators being very sober persons.” Bernaby, 
in 1750, feit that he must intrench himself, and 
asserted that “The accounts given of their num- 
bers are almost incredible, yet they are so well 
attested, and opportunities of proving the truth 
of them so frequent, as not to admit of their be- 
ing called in question.” One of the Jesuit Fa- 

*Resume of “Early Records of the 


Pigeon,” Auk, vol. 37, pp. 428-443; 
346-366, 427-449. 


Passenger 
Auk, vol. 38, pp. 


By Albert Hazen Wright. 


thers (1656) considered this migration one of 
the three remarkable facts of the natural history 
of America. LaHontan, in 1687, wrote, “that 
the Bishop had been forced to excommunicate 
’em oftner than once, . ” The early colo- 
nists of New England and Maryland often 
thought of them as ominous presages of ap- 
proaching disasters, like Indian massacres, cro) 
failures, etc. It was an old observation in Amer- 
ica, whether true or not, that Pigeons were 
quite numerous in the springs of sickly years. 
Several authors claimed that the Pigeons came 
north in the spring by a route different from 
that of their return in the fall. “Wild pigeons, 
in their passage northward, begin to appear in 
New England, end of February and beginning 
of March, but not in large numbers, because 
they travel more inland for the benefit of last 
autumn berries of several sorts in the wilder- 
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ness; they return in their passage southward, in 
larger quantities, end of August; . . .they at 
that season keep toward the plantations for the 
benefit of their harvest” (Douglass, 1755). 

Two descriptions of their flights from eye 
witnesses will suffice: “A gentleman of the 
town of Niagara assured me (Weld, 1795) that 
once, as he was embarking there on board ship 
for Toronto, a flight of them was observed com- 
ing from that quarter; that, as he sailed over 
Lake Ontario to Toronto, forty miles distant 
from Niagara, pigeons were seen flying over- 
head the whole way, in a contrary direction to 
that in which the ship proceeded; and that, on 
arriving at the place of his destination, the birds 
were still observed coming down from the north 
in as large bodies as had been noticed at any 
one time during the whole voyage; supposing, 
therefore, that the pigetons moved no faster than 


the vessel, the flight, according to this gentle- 
man’s account, must jat least have extended 
eighty miles . ~. .It is not oftener than once 
in seven or eight years, perhaps, that such large 
flocks of these birds are seen in the country. 

In 1844, Featherstonhaugh, in an excursion 
through the slave states, found that, “A new 
and very interesting spectacle presented itself, in 
the incredible quantities of wild pigeons that 
were abroad; flocks of them many miles long 
came across the country, one flight succeeding 
to another, obscuring the daylight, and in their 
swift motion creating a wind, and producing 
a rushing and startling sound, that cataracts 
of the first class might be proud of. These 
flights of wild pigeons constitute one of the 
most remarkable phenomena of the western 
country. . . when such myriads of timid birds 
as the wild pigeon are on the wing, often wheel- 
ing and performing evolutions almost as compli- 
cated as pyrotechnic movements, and creating 
whirlwinds as they move, they present an image 
of the most fearful power. Our horse, Missouri, 
at such times, has been so cowed by them that he 
would stand still and tremble in his harness, 
whilst we ourselves were glad when their flight 
was directed from us.” 

Pigeon Roosts—If the accounts of the mi- 
grant hosts seem incredible, surely the most fer- 
vid imagination cannot conceive the numbers at 
the roosts. “Their roosting places are always 
in the woods, and sometimes occupy a large ex- 
tent of forest. When they have frequented one 
of these places for some time, the ground is 
covered several inches deep with their dung; 
all the tender grass and underwood are destroy- 
ed; the surface is covered with large limbs of 
trees, broken down by the weight of the birds 
clustering one above another; and the trees 
themselves, for thousands of acres, killed as 
completely as if girdled with an axe. The marks 
of this desolation remain for many years on the 
spot; and numerous places can be pointed out, 
where, for several years afterward, scarcely a 
single vegetable made its appearance” (Hinton). 


' Of the dung, another writes (1806) that, “Under 


each tree and sapling, lay an astonishing quan- 
tity of dung, of which, from specimens we saw, 
there must have been not only hundreds, but 
thousands, of waggonloads. Round each rest- 
ing place was a hillock raised a considerable 
height above the surface, although the substance 
had been there eighteen months when we made 
our observations on the place. At that time the 
heaps were, no doubt, greatly sunk.” Faux, in 
1819, describes a Pigeon roost, which “is a sin- 
gular sight in the thinly settled states, particu- 
larly in Tennessee in the fall of the year, when 
the roost extends over either a portion of wood- 
land or barrens, from four to six miles in cir- 
cumference. The screaming noise they make, 
when thus roosting, is heard at a distance of six 
miles; and, when the beechnuts are ripe, they fly 
two hundred miles to dinner, in immense flocks 

They thus travel four hundred miles 
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daily.” About the same time, the people along 
the New England coast noticed that the Pigeons 
used to visit the marshes for mud every morn- 
ing, and then fly inland long distances. In this 
connection, “Sketches and Eccentricities of Colo- 
nel David Crockett, 1835,” has a pertinent note. 
“They frequently fly as much as eighty miles to 
feed, and return to their roost the same evening. 
This was proved by shooting them at their roost 
of a morning when their craws were empty, and 
then shooting them again in the evening, when 
they returned. Their craws were then filled 
with rice, and it was computed that the nearest 
rice-field could not be within a less distance than 
eighty miles . . . near a roost, from an hour 
before sunset until nine or ten o’clock at night, 
there is one continued roar, resembling that of 
a distant waterfall . . . A pigeon roost in the 
west resembles very much a section of country 
over which has passed a violent hurricane.” 


Breeding Places.——‘The breeding places (were) 
of greater extent than the roosts. In the west- 
ern countries they (were) generally in beech- 
woods, and often (extended) nearly in a straight 
line across the country, a great way . . . A few 
years ago, there was one of these breeding- 
places (Ky.), which was several miles in breadth 
and upward of forty miles in length. In this 
tract, almost every (tree was furnished with 
nests, wherever the branches could accommo- 
date them. The pigeons made their first appear- 
ance there about the roth of April, and left it al- 
together, with their young, before the 25th of 
May” (Hinton). Of their former numbers in 
New England, in 1741, Richard Hazen made 
this record: “For three miles together, the Pig- 
eons’ nests were so thick that five hundred 
might have been told on the beech trees at one 
time; and, could they have been counted on the 
hemlocks, as well, I doubt not but five thou- 
sand, at one turn around.” Certainly, this as- 
sembly of these birds, both in their migrations 
and during breeding, has no parallel among the 
feathered tribe. 


Methods of Capture—Whenever a roost was 
located, the Indians frequently removed to such 
places with their wives and children to the num- 
ber of two or three hundred in a company. 
Here they lived a month or more on the squabs, 
which they pushed from ‘the nests by means of 
long poles and sticks. Similarly, in later times, 
the whites from all parts adjacent to a roost 
would come with wagons, axes, cooking utensils, 
and beds, and would encamp at these immense 
nurseries. Sometimes, just before the young Pig- 
eons could fly, the settlers and Indians would 
cut down the trees and gather a horseload of 
young in a few minutes. In one case, two hun- 
dred were secured from one tree. At night, it 
was a universal custom to enter with fascines 
of pine splinters, dried canes, straw, wood, 
or with any torchlike material, and push old and 
young from the trees by means of poles. Not 
infrequently they took pots of sulphur, to make 
the birds drop in showers, as it was claimed. In 
some of the larger roosts, the crashing limbs 
made it too dangerous for man or beast to ap- 
proach. In Canada, they occasionlly would make 
ladders by the side of the tallest pines, on which 
the Pigeons roosted. Then, when night came, 
they crept softly under and fired up these lad- 
ders. “But the grand mode of taking them (in 
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the roost) was by setting fire to the high dead 
grass, leaves and shrubs underneath, in a wide 
blazing circle, fired at different parts at the 
same time, so as soon to meet. Then down rushed 
the pigeons in immense numbers and indescrib 
able confusion, to be roasted alive, and gathered 
up dead next day from heaps two feet deep.” 

On the migrations also they suffered. Every 
firearm, club, or implement, was pressed into ser- 
vice when they appeared. Every one took a va- 
cation. The sportsmen shot them for fun; Indi- 
ans and settlers sought them as fresh food; and 
the planters killed them to protect their crops. 
If they fed on the cultivated fields, it meant 
famine to the early colonists; if they foraged 
in the wilds, they left no mast nor food for the 
hogs and resident wild animals. Of course, a 





Courtesy of W. B. Mershon. 
Band Tail Pigeon (Often Mistaken for. Passenger 


Pigeon.) 


favorite weapon of offense was the old fowling- 
piece, and countless are the old stories of quar- 
ries ranging from ten to one hundred and thir- 
ty-two secured at one shot. That huntsman who 
could not take from two hundred to four hun- 
dred in a half day was poor indeed. When the 
Pigeons were flying, it was an easy matter to 
knock down bagfuls by swinging a long pole or 
oar to the right and to the left. Neither was it 
impossible to bring them down by throwing 
sticks into the flocks. One writer told of a man 
who was enveloped in a low-flying flock. To 
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save his eyes, he had to fall on his face until 
they had passed. Another asserted that when 
two columns, moving in opposite directions, en- 
countered each other, many usually fell to the 
ground stunned. Along the New England coast, 
they were caught on the marshes by means of 
live decoys. In other parts, stuffed birds were 
used to attract passing flocks. Many a man 
boasted of ten, twenty-five, or thirty dozens of 
Pigeons caught in a snare at one time. One 
writer claimed that cuming seed or its oil was 
found by experience the best lure to induce the 
Pigeons to these nets. Particularly favorable 
for netting were the salt springs, at which the 
netters took as many as 800 to 1,500 or 1,600 
at once in one net. These Pigeon traps were 
various in form and construction. One was made 
of nets 20 x 15 feet stretched on a frame. This 
was propped up by a pole eight feet long. When 
the birds entered under it, a boy or man con- 
cealed by a fence withdrew the prop with a 
string attached to it, and the falling net enmesh- 
ed the birds. To the nets they were also allured 
“by what we call tame wild pigeons, made blind, 
and fastened to a long string. His short flights 
and his repeated calls never fail to bring them 
down. Every farmer has a tame wild pigeon in 
a cage, at his door, all the year round, in order 
to be ready whenever the season comes for catch- 
ing them” (Crevecoeur, 1783). 

Enemies and Mishaps—Their enemies were 
legion. Wolves, foxes, and many other beasts 
frequented their roosts; birds of prey sought 
them alive or feasted on their dead bodies, both 
at the roosts, and over lakes. Mishaps overtook 
them on land and sea. On the land, storms rare 
ly overwhelmed them. Over our Great Lakes, 
sometimes entire flocks were overtaken by severe 
tempests, forced to alight, and consequently 
drowned. Many times when they reached the 
shore safely from a hard flight, they were so fa- 
tigued as to fall an easy prey to man. For ex 
ample, a whole British encampment in the Revo- 
lutionary War thus feasted for one day on Pig- 
eons which had just flown across Lake Cham- 
plain. Self-slaughter was another means of their 
destruction. The continual breaking of over 
laden limbs took its heavy toll of wounded and 
killed birds, and it was a common practice, for 
man and beast, to gather up and devour the 
dead and dying, which were found in cartloads. 
Occasionally, animals were said to have gone 
mad from feeding on their remains. 

Their Uses—All observers seemed generally 
agreed that they were delicate food. The Euro- 
peans preferred them for their flavor to any other 
Pigeons of their experience. Kalm, the Swedish 
savant, considered them the most palatable of any 
bird’s flesh he ever tasted. Throughout the coun- 
try, they were proclaimed of great benefit in 
feeding the poor; for many weeks, they furnish- 
ed an additional dish for the southern planter’s 
table. In Canada, “during the flights . . . the 
lower sort of Canadians mostly subsisted on 
them.” Another held them the exclusive food 
of the inhabitants of this section. During the 
shooting season, they were on every table. The 
hunters sold a part of their bag and kept the 
remainder. Often they fattened the live Pigeons 
for the market. These commanded good prices, 
but the.dead birds sometimes sold as low as 
three pence per dozen, or a bushel for a pittance. 
In fact, one writer frequently saw them “at the 
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market so cheap that, for a penny, you might 
have as many as you could carry away; and yet, 
from the extreme cheapness, you must not con- 
clude that they are but ordinary food; on the 
contrary—they are excellent.” These birds fur- 
nished soups and fricassees, which were usually 
dressed with cream sauce and small onions. In 
some parts, they served as luxuries on the tables 
of the aristocrats. In requital for the damage 
they did, “The farmers, besides having plenty of 
them for home use, and giving them to their 
servants, and even to their dogs and pigs, salted 
caskfuls of them for the winter.” The traveler 
found little else at the inns when Pigeons were 
flying. The savages heaped their boards with a 
royal abundance of them. They could eat them 
fresh, dried, smoked, or any other way. On 
Lake Michigan, they often gathered the dead Pig- 
eons which floated on shore, usually smoking 
what were not needed for immediate use. 
In the South, Lawson (1714) found “several 
Indian towns of not above seventeen houses, 
that had more than one hundred gallons of pig- 
eons’s oil or fat; they using it with pulse or 
bread as we do butter, . . .” Not infrequently 
in the Indian and Revolutionary wars, Pigeons 
helped the commissary when supplies were low. 
For the hardy pioneers, their feathers made bet- 
ter beds than did corn husks, and one writer 
suggested a use for their dung. He held that, 
with little expense, great quantities of the best 
saltpetre could be extracted from their ordure. 
It is difficult to estimate the very. important role 
of the Pigeon in the economy of the early pio- 
neers, yet it is striking enough to arrest the at- 
tention of all. 

Their Food—Doubtless much of their excel- 
lent flavor and delicacy was due to the nature of 
their food. In the North and South alike they 
showed a marked preference for beechnuts and 
acorns of all kinds. They furnished an animat- 
ed sight, indeed, when digging in the snow for 
the latter. In the earliest days, the colonists 
complained because they beat down and ate up 
great quantities of all sorts of English grain. 
They could subsist on wheat, rye, oats, corn, 
peas and other farm produce. Neither were 
they averse to garden fruits. In the summer, 
when the strawberries, raspberries, mulberries 
and currants were ripe, they showed a 
particular fondness for them. They were quite 
partial to the seeds of red maple and American 
elm, wild grapes, wild peas, and pokeberry (Phy- 
tolacca), which was known in many parts as Pig- 
eon-berry. Another vegetable form bore the 
same name. Pursh said they found the Pigeon- 
berries or Pigeon peas attached to roots, and 
they were “nothing else, than the tuberculis of a 
species of Glycine, resembling marrowfat peas 
very much: the Pigeons scratch them up at cer- 
tain times of the year and feed upon them very 
greedily.” 

Two quotations will give interesting sidelights 
on their methods of feeding. A Mr. Bradbury, 
in 1810, “had an opportunity of observing the 
manner in which they feed; it affords a most 
singular spectacle, and tis also an example of the 
rigid discipline maintained by gregarious ani- 
mals. This species of pigeon associates in pro- 
digious flocks: one of these flocks, when on the 
ground, will cover an area of several acres in 
extent, and so close to each other that the 
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ground can scarcely be seen. This phalanx 
moves through the woods with considerable ce- 
lerity, picking, as it passes along, everything 
that will serve for food. It is evident that the 
foremost ranks must be most successful, and no- 
thing will remain for the hindermost. That all 
may have an equal chance, the instant that any 
rank becomes last, they arise, and flying over the 
whole flock, alight exac'ly ahead of the foremost. 
They succeed each other with so much rapidity 
that there is a continued stream of them in the 
air; and a side view of them exhibits the appear- 
ance of the segment of a large circle, moving 
through the woods. I observed that they cease 
to look for food a considerable time before they 
become the last rank, but strictly adhere to their 
regulations, and never rise until there are none 
behind them.” In 1758, DuPratz, when on the 
Mississippi River, “heard a confused noise which 
seemed to come along the river from a consider- 
able distance below us . . . How great was my 
surprise when I. . . observed it to proceed 
from a short, thick pillar on the bank of the 
river. ‘When I drew still nearer to it, I per- 
ceived that it was formed by a legion of wood- 
pigeons, who kept continually up and down suc 
cessively among the branches of an evergreen 
oak, in order to beat down the acorns with their 
wings. Every now and then some alighted, to 
eat the acorns which they themselves or the 
others had beat down; for they all acted in com- 
mon, and eat in common; no avarice nor private 
interest appearing among them, but each labor- 
ing as much for the rest as for himself.” 

If only the human species would emulate this 
communal spirit, act in unison for bird-protec- 
tion without commercial quibbling, curb its ma- 
nia for bird-adornment, check excessive “sport for 
sport’s sake,” and annihilate potting for market, 
some of our threatened birds would re-establish 
their slender hold and escape their impending 
extinction. In the early settlements, Pigeons, Tur- 
keys, Paroauets, and Heath Hens were plentiful; 
civilization and culture came; the hills and valleys 
were deforested; the lowlands were cultivated; 
in short, the balance of nature was excessively 
disturbed; yet where have we collectively pro- 
vided these original occupants refuge, or how 
have we restrained ourselves, to promote their 
greater increase, when they were most rapidly 
lessening? The conscience balm has always 
been, “They will be ever common.” 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


BIRDS AND THE ALFALFA WEEVIL. 

For a dozen years past a small beetle known 
as the alfalfa weevil has been doing serious in- 
jury to the alfalfa crops in Utah. This beetle 
does not seem to be native to the United States, 
but to have been introduced. The damage it 
did was at first confined chiefly to Utah, but 
it spread to the adjoining States of Wyoming 
and Idaho, where it became a pest. 

The alfalfa weevil is less than one-quarter of 
an inch in length; it hibernates in the adult 
stage through the winter under piles of rubbish, 
in haystacks and weed heaps, and on the ap- 
proach of spring, on fair, warm days, begins to 
fly about. The eggs are laid in April on the 
alfalfa which is then just starting; and hatch in 
ten or twelve days. For the next month or 
two the larvae feed on the growing plant, and 


often ruin the entire crop. By the early part 
of July the larvae have become adults, the sur- 
vivors of which will hibernate to lay their eggs 
the following spring. The damage done by these 
insects was so great that the Bureau of Ento- 
mology of the Department of Agriculture, and 
the Biological Survey combined to see what, if 
anything, might be done to reduce it. The re- 
sults of the Biological Survey’s study have just 
been made public in a Bulletin issued by the 
Department giving the observations of E. R. 
Kalmbach. 


Mr. Kalmbach spent parts of the spring and 
summer of the years I9II and I9I2 at various 
points in the region occupied by this weevil, 
studying the food habits of local birds, and of a 
few ‘batrachians—toads and frogs—which might 
naturally be expected to feed on this beetle. 

As the beetle appears to be new to the re- 
gion in question, it would, of course, be new 
to the birds inhabiting that region, and it would 
take them some time to discover this new food 
supply and to learn to feed on it. Neverthe 
less, forty-five species of birds were found to 
have eaten the insect, and the beetle or its 
larvae, at certain times in spring or summer, 
formed a very large part of the food of many 
of these birds. It is interesting to observe that 
the almost universally execrated English spar- 
row proved to be one of the most efficient ene- 
mies of the weevil. 

The method by which the service performed 
by the different birds was detected was by an 
examination of the stomach contents of a con- 
siderable number of species taken at different 
times of the year and at different ages. 

Of the more useful birds one was the kill- 
deer plover, which in May or June feeds largely 
on the weevil, which made up about one-third of 
the food of the bird. One killdeer examined 
had eaten nine adult beetles, and 307 larvae. 
Another had destroyed seven adults and 376 
larvae. 

The Valley Quail is useful as a weevil de- 
stroyer. Five of these birds obtained in May 
and June gave the following results: 165 larvae 
and seven adults, 126 larvae and one adult, 317 
larvae and two adults, 128 larvae and one adult, 
and 75 larvae and two adults. This food aver- 
aged about one-third of the stomach contents 
and formed more than 95 per cent. of the ani- 
mal portion of the birds diet. The woodpeckers 
and the flycatchers, while eating the weevil to 
some extent, cannot be called particularly effi- 
cient enemies to it, but the Magpie kills a great 
many, especially in early spring, when they come 
out of hibernation. 

The bobolink is an especially useful bird, and 
of those taken in the month of June the weevils 
formed not far from 70 per cent. of the total 
food. The cowbunting is also a weevil destroyer. 
The yellow-headed blackbird is less efficient, but 
the redwing destroys great numbers of weevils, 
and as it is one of the earliest birds to arrive 
in spring, it catches the beetles when they emerge 
from hibernation, and before they have had an 
opportunity to lay their eggs. The meadowlark 
is also very useful, especially in April and May. 
Later in the season the increasing number of in 
sects of various species cuts down the proportion 
of weevils devoured. 

(Continued on page 350.) 
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Advice To Campers 


What to Take to Camp---Camp Hunts, Camp Cooking---The Camp Range, The Camp “Growler.” 
By One of Forest and Stream’s Oldest Contributors, Dick Swiveller, Who Has Taken Up His Pen Once More in Interest of the Younger Generation. 


Provide yourself with a good compass and 
learn to use it. If you are on a camp hunt, 
or simply camping for amusement in an un- 
known part of the country, inform yourself of 
the camp bearings on setting out. If, unfortu- 
nately, you lose your way do not lose your head. 
The compass may seem to point against your 
judgment as to the trail you should follow. 
Remember that the compass is right and follow 
the needle. Usually people lost in the woods be- 
come possessed of one idea and that is—“This 
must be the way back,” or—“This is north,” 
while at the time the needle points silently north 
east by east (the way you should go). 


If you are convinced you cannot find your way 
to camp and night is near, make a bright fire; 
keep it going all night, eat your lunch, compose 
yourself and make up your mind to be as com- 
fortable as circumstances will permit, and re- 
solve to try it again in the morning. 


The knowledge of just what and how much to 
take into camp in the way of provisions, is -a 
great advantage in fitting out. The writer has 
found the army ration a good basis. Although 
this ration is known to old campers, there are 
probably many readers of this paper who do not 
know how it is made up. It is given in ounces, 
being one ration for one day, for one person. 

Flour 18, cornmeal 20, hard bread 16, rice 2, 
hominy 2, peas or beans 2 1-2, salt 3-4, coffee 
I I-2, tea 1-4, sugar 2 1-2, bacon 12, pork 12, 
fresh beef 20, salt beef 20, salt bread 18. This 
is the U. S. Army ration and, by the way, the 
best and most plentifully fed to soldiers in any 
country. It is understood, of course, that there 
is but one meat ration issued at one time, i. e., 
if pork or bacon is issued, fresh meat is not; if 
hard bread (hard tack), soft bread is not issued. 

This ration gives an idea of how to propor- 
tion the provisions to the number of persons go- 
ing into camp, and is the best, in quantity and 
quality, to provide for a life in the open and 
thus avoid the common error of taking too great 
a quantity of most everything. 

The writer on frequent trips, when there were 
four persons to feed for three weeks or so, 
based the quantity taken on the Army ration 
and included a couple of “A 1” hams, potatoes, 
onions, dried peaches, salt, pepper, a pail of good 
lard, one of: butter, coffee, sugar, self-raising 
flour, cornmeal, pilot bread or hard tack, smoked 
bacon, mess pork, our guns providing the fresh 
meat. 

If a permanent camp is to ‘be established, a 
log house or shanty, properly built with a broad 
fire place, will be comfortable and secure in wet 
and cold weather. In such case the transporta- 
tion of a tent is avoided. 


A mess chest is a camp luxury, and finds place 
only where a permanent camp is to be establisa- 
ed. It should be made large enough to contain 
rations for four people for two weeks, and em- 
brace compartments for the groceries, and space 


(Concluded from last week.) 


in the bottom for vegetables; any extra quan- 
tity being carried in a bag. Of course, there 
are occasions when such a chest cannot with any 
degree of comfort or convenience be trans- 
ported, as for instance, when camp is changed 
occasionally, or there are carries or portages to 
make. In such event, the camp outfit is arrang- 
ed for each person in the form of packs. 

There should be one pair of blankets, medium 
weight, and one rubber blanket for each person. 
As remarked previously, wear old clothes; they 
“fit” and are comfortable. Try and have them 
of a color that will not contrast with surround- 
ings; grays and browns will answer the purpose. 
Wear an old felt hat of neutral color. The writ- 
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er has such a hat, and.it has seen many seasons’ 
service. It is old, some holes in it, is off color 
around the band—a tough looking hat—but the 
memories that cluster around it are dear to the 
heart. I sometimes look at that hat and an old 
corduroy coat, and if the hour is propitious and 
the pipe going well, I grow reminiscent and I 
am afield again. 

It will be found handy to have a “kit-bag” for 
two persons, in which is carried extra clothing. 
The bag should be made of good canvas, but- 
toned at the opening. Boots are hardly to be 
recommended in any phase of field sports. The 
writer has shot game from New England to Ari- 
zona and California, west, and to Louisiana, 
south, and has not yet found an advantage in 
wearing boots as against the stout laced shoes 
and moccasins. Should it be snipe shooting, 


over heavy ground, such as is found in the Miss- 
issippi River bottoms, then hip rubber boots will 
be found indispensable. If shooting snipe over 
hard, wet ground, when the water comes over 
the shoe tops at times, a pair of old hunting 
shoes with the toes cut off from the uppers for 
an inch will answer the purpose. The water 
can be kicked out as fast as it runs in, and 
thus the wet rubber boot, the cold rubber boot, 
and the rubber boot that gets full of water and 
is days drying out, is avoided. When deer shoot- 
ing—still hunting—moccasins will be found the 
most comfortable. 

Extra ammunition should be carried in a box, 
absolutely waterproof. A box to hold, say 500 
rounds of shot gun cartridges can be made of 
one inch lumber, the lid to lap over the edge all - 
round and fastened with hasp and lock. The 
box lid should be well made, tight fitting and 
the inside of both lid and box should be lined 
with zinc. 


Now a short sermon on the handling of the 
gun: The rules of courtesy to govern sports- 
men apply to all kinds of shooting. The begin- 
ner should remember and practice them, keeping 
constantly in view the fact that there is no 
place where selfishness crops out so readily with 
men, and particularly with the tyro, as in the 
pursuit of game; hence, we should be on our 
best behavior and never for a moment forget 
our good breeding, if we have any at all. 

In handling the gun it is only through the 
grossest carelessness that accident happens. The 
gun opens at the breach for the insertion of the 
loaded shells; after the discharge the gun is 
again opened and the empty shells withdrawn. 
Thus at no time in the manipulation of the 
breach loader is it necessary .to stand over the 
muzzle in handling. It is never necessary to 
have the gun loaded inthe house, or when get- 
ting in or out or riding in wagon, or when on 
horseback, going up or down a steep and danger- 
ous place, or getting over a fence. Never in 
play point a gun at a person; probably more ac 
cidents have happened and more lives been sac 
rificed through the instrumentality of firearms 
occasioned by people pointing guns and pistols 
at each other “in fun,” supposing they were not 
loaded, than in any other way with firearms. 

Many hammer guns are still in use. They 
should be carried at half lock if not fitted with 
rebounding locks, thus lessening the danger of 
a premature explosion by an accidental blow on 
the back of the hammer, as it rests on the firing 
pin. 

Remember when you are walking with a com- 
panion, to carry the gun muzzle well up, or point- 
ing to the ground. When shooting in thick cov 
er, and conditions have separated you from your 
companions, never fire, no matter how tempting 
the shot, if it is shoulder high or under, unless 
you know at the time just where your friend 
is. Never under any circumstances grasp the 
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gun at or near the muzzle and pull it toward 
you. In standing the gun in the house, try and 
have it in a corner; if in the woods, let it 
rest so there will be no danger of its being knock- 
ed over. Guns resting against tree trunks have 
fallen over from the swaying of the trunk or 
have been knocked over by a dog running past 
and too close to it. Always remove the car- 
tridges. 

By following these simple rules and keeping 
free from abnormal excitement, the sports of 
the field may be followed as freely without dan- 
ger or accident as any other of our sports, al- 
ways with profit and pleasure—profit because of 
being health-giving; pleasure because of being 
afield partaking of the grandest sport of all when 
shooting over well-trained dogs. I may proper- 
ly add: Do not shoot in company with a care- 
less person; you may be careful and yet suffer 
from the heedlessness of such a person. 

As a rule, however, the more a man engages 
in field shooting the more careful he becomes as 
to how he handles his gun and the more consid- 
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The impatient and irrascible man will never be 
successful in dog training and handling. The 
chances are greatly that he will ruin the most 
promising animal. The impatient man, as a rule, 
imagines, or expects the animal must, in the be- 
ginning, because he is a bird dog, understand his 
commands and signals, and after failing a num- 
ber of times to exact obedience to do things, 
the dog does not know how to do, because the 
man has not gone at it right at the start to 
teach him; he will probably whip the dog in 
the vain hope that by this means he will cor- 
rect the fault. Then, there is the man who is 
loud-voiced, yells at his dog to do this or that 
thing—all unnecessary—for dogs can be and are 
trained by those who understand the art, with 
soft voice of command, assisted by the whistle 
and motion of the arms. 

The best, in fact, the only course to pursue, 
where a man does not understand training, is to 
send his dogs to a professional, and, on the com- 
pletion of the animals’ education, shoot . over 
him in company with the professional, learning 
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erate he becomes for the safety, pleasure and 
rights of his shooting companions. 

Referring to the courtesies and behavior to 
one another afield, it should be remembered that 
if you are out shooting with a gentleman over 
his dogs, you must on no account speak to them 
(unless they know you and you have. aroused 
them), but leave it to your companion to handle 
them. It is bad form and very annoying to have 
one’s dog commanded to do or not to do, by a 
person strange to him. It tends somewhat to 
confuse him, and at times causes unsteadiness, 
particularly with young dogs: Dogs have their 
ways and peculiarities; and if well-trained are 
expected to do a number of things in the field 
and do them well to insure good sport and a 
satisfactory day. Dogs have their individual pe 
culiarities, likes and dislikes, all of which must 
be studied and understood by the person hand- 
ling them, until, at last, master and dog work 
together in perfect unison. 


all the commands and signals by which the dog 
works, and, when the dog is sent home, they 
understand one another, get better acquainted 
and work together in harmony. If, on the 
other hand, for any reason the owner cannot see 
his dog afield under the hands of the trainer, 
then the latter should furnish a list of the com- 
mands and signals with explanations to guide the 
owner in handling his dog. There should be al- 
so notes on any peculiarities the dog develops. 
A dog may be ever so well trained and work 
splendidly for the shooter he knows and under- 
stands, and yet perform very indifferently and 
unsatisfactorily for the man who is in ignorance 
of the method under which he was trained. 
These brief notes on the dog and his work 
are more for the edification of the young shoot- 
er and beginner than the old and experienced 
sportsman. The latter knows and understands 


it all. He knows, too, that dogs working satis- _ 


factorily is fifty per cent of the sport irrespective 


of the size of the bag. It is a most beautiful 
sight to see a pair of well-trained dogs work, 
and to a sportsman it is a sight that never grows 
old, never loses its attractiveness. The person 
who first beholds this work, is filled with amaze- 
ment that the dogs find a single kind of a 
bevy; pointing to the exact spot, one dog point- 
ing, his companion “backing,” and then, if the 
bird or birds are killed on the rise to wing, re- 
trieves the dead bird without mouthing it. 
Amazed? yes! because they had no idea that 
any animal on earth could do such a thing, if 
previously they had ever given it a thought. ! 
know of three gentlemen who were so captivated 
on first seeing the dogs work that they straight- 
away joined the ranks of sportsmen. 

To the ycunger shooter and to the older man 
who is naving his first experience afield I would 
call attention to the words “sportsman” and 
“sporting.” Their meaning is widely different, 
and for the honor of the craft the one should 
not be confounded with the other. There are 
readers now young and old who may be inter- 
ested in the definition of the terms “sportsman” 
and “sporting,” from the writer’s point of view, 
and find in it, he hopes, an incentive to assist in 
keeping clean and pure true sportsmanship, 
bearing in mind that shooting afield properly 
conducted and engaged in is a gentleman’s sport 
and he, who, by unworthy acts debases it, has no 
claim to be called a sportsman or is entitled to 
be in the society of gentlemen. 

The word “sport” has been more abused, ill- 
treated and misapplied than any other word in 
our language, perhaps. Of a high, noble and 
keen signification, it has often been misapplied 
and debased to unworthy objects; of a restricted 
and refined significance, it has been extended 
to a mass of improper:matters, and from its na- 
tural and elegant appropriateness it has been de- 
graded to vulgar and dishonest associations. The 
creature who lives upon the most contemptible 
pastimes and with practised skill cheats all who 
may come his way, be they knaves or honest 
men, winning by unfair means ‘and rules in so- 
called games of chance and converting that 
chance into a certainty, calls himself a “sport- 
ing” man and should not be mentioned as a 
sportsman. There is as much difference between 
the sportsman and “sporting” man as between 
the brightest day and darkest nigh. The man 
who loves the woods, waters, mountains and 
deep forests; whose whole being is in sympathy 
with nature and her works, who loves the dog 
used for sport, who pursues game for pleasure 
and recreation and not for profit, and shoots on 
the wing, taking in moderation the game that 
Nature offers, thankful to be afield in fair weath- 
er or foul; such a man is a “sportsman.” 


In conclusion, I would say, let us continually 
strive to elevate and keep pure the craft of the 
sportsman, and eliminate from it anything that 
will detract from its usefulness and ennobling 
aims. 


FETCH AND CARRY—B..Waters. Tells minutely 
of the methods by which a dog, “young or old, willing 
or unwilling, may be taught to retrieve either by the 
force or “natural” system. Cloth, illus., 124 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00. 

FIRST LESSONS IN DOG TRAINING-—S.. T. 
Hammond. The first two chapters of Training vs 
Breaking with — and standards of all breeds of 
dogs. Paper. ostpaid, 50 cents. 
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TO BREED ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOATS IN 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


By A. H. Robinson. 


If a movement now being vigorously prose 
cuted shall have anticipated affirmative results, 
New Hampshire will have attractions as a game 
state to present to sportsmen, in which, among 
all the “little republics” east of the Rockies it 
will stand alone and without a rival. 


The proposition, which is now being agitated 
is to breed Rocky Mountain goats among the 
White Mountains, or rather upon Mt. Washing- 
ton as a first habitat, whence as they naturally 
increase in numbers, they: will find homes on other 
heights in the Presidential Range, if conditions 
prove favorable. 

The suggested enterprise originated with a 
Federal game authority from Washington, who 
recently visited and examined the mountain re- 
gion and pronounced the conditions such as to 
leave no question open about the success of the 
experiment. 

He communicated his views to some influen- 
tial gentlemen who became enthusiastic over the 
idea and who, being among the more prominent 
of ardent sportsmen in the state, decided to 
formulate’ plans to lay the matter before State 
Fish and Game Commissioner Beal and seek his 
endorsement and active co-operation in the 
scheme. 

If they have not already done so their ac 
tion, it is understood, will be a development of 
the immediate future. In view of Commissioner 
Beal’s efficient work in conserving the interests 
of the department which he directs, with his 
record of prompt and sagacious dealing with 
matters of importance, the issue in this case is 
unlikely to be long delayed. 

The Federal official mentioned, explained that 
Mount Washington is the only mountain east of 
the “Big Divide” which offers even a possibility 
of the wild goat raising, for the reason that no 
where else is suitable feed to be found. 


Mount Washington, above a certain height is 
a rocky barren, bearing abundantly the lichens 
which form the goat’s chief article of food. 
There is a higher mountain than Mt. Washing- 
ton in the Southern Appalachians, but like other 
heights in the range it is verdure clad from foot 
to summit, a condition which fails to meet the 
approval of the goat species, which lacking tin 
cans and kindred delicacies content themselves 
with the succulent lichens. 

As a game quarry, it was explained, the goat 
is almost without a peer, offering no end of ex- 
ercise, excitement and real sport to a sportsman 
giving it chase. When alarmed or pursued its 
methods are direct and simple; it resorts to no 
subterfuges or cunning tricks, it gets to business 
with no delay. whatever. It resorts to no de- 
vice of “slabbing” a hill or doubling upon its 
tracks, but deliberately makes for the top at 
incredible speed. Thence on, the direction taken, 
remains a mystery to all interested in the chase 
except the goat, unless the pursuing sportsman 
has been sufficiently fleet of foot to keep within 
seeing distance. Unless favored by adventitious 
conditions it is reasonable to suppose that a 
‘sportsman, however active and expert could 
hardly expect to bag more than several goats as 
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results of daily successive trips over Mount 
Washington. 

But it may be well to state that the goat is 
not a species of the goat family at all; but in- 
stead an antelope in fact and this explains its 
shy and elusive habits as well as its extraordi- 
nary fleetness and endurance. It is thus classed 
and described by a recognized authority: 

Rocky Mountain goat, Haplocerus Montanus, 
a kind of antelope inhabiting the higher moun- 
tain ranges of western North America, with a 
thick fleece of long white hair or wool and short, 
sharp and smooth black horns, like those of the 
chamois of which it is a near relative. It is 
the only American representative of its kind and 
not a goat in any proper sense. 

If the goat is to be introduced into the fast- 
nesses of the New Hampshire highest mountain 
why not ultimately the Rocky Mountain sheep an 
entirely distinct species from the miscalled goat. 

The Rocky Mountain sheep, so called from the 
immense size of the horns, which resemble those 
of the argali, but are shorter and comparatively 
stouter and not so spiral. The animal in other 
respects resembles and is closely related to the 
argali, of which it is the American representa- 
tive. In color it is grayish-brown, with whit- 
ish buttocks, like the other wild sheep. I: 
stands about 3% feet high at the withers, and is 
very stoutly built. It inhabits the higher moun- 
tain ranges of the western United States from 
New Mexico and southern California northward, 
down nearly or quite to sea-level in the higher 
latitudes and is abundant in suitable localities 
in Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, etc. It 
is much hunted for its flesh, which makes ex- 
cellent mutton. Like other wild sheep, it is 
gregarious. 


DEER HUNTING IN ARKANSAS. 
By Byrne. 

Last evening I shot a “spike” buck, at about 
seventy yards, with my 5-bore, 13 pound gun, 
charged with 8 drs. of powder and 3 oz. of No. 
3 buckshots, that shoots them closer than any 
gun I have ever seen. I can put an average 
of twenty-two No. 8 buckshot in a foot square 
of 40 yards. ‘She shoots larger sizes in the same 
proportion, and when loaded as she was last 
night, she makes the hair fly. But seventy yards 
is a good way to kill a deer dead in his tracks, 
so he rattled off through the bush at a lively 
gait. I saw he was hit very hard, but as it was 
getting dusk, and the White River bottom is 
not by any means a very pleasant place to get 
lost in, and as the ground was strange to me, 
and I was a long way from camp, I con- 
cluded to let him go until morning. This morn- 
ing I took his trail and found him about two 
hundred yards from where I shot him, hung 
him up, and concluded to “blaze” a trail to a 
lake two miles away. I traveled along, mark- 
ing the trees with my hatchet, and when with- 
in about four hundred yards of the lake, while 
going along without any care whatever, I saw 
three deer rise up in a patch of green briars 
to my left, about eighty yards away and moved 
diagonally to my right behind a tree top. I 
sprang forward quickly and softly a few steps, 
expecting them to “lope” off in the direction they 
started, but I saw nothing of them. Stepping a 
few paces further, I saw four deer gazing at 
me. Two of them were near breast to breast— 
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a large doe and a yearling—about sixty yards 
away. I brought the old gun to bear on them 
so as to give each about an equal amount of lead. 
The young buck dropped in his tracks with a 
broken neck, and struck with several other shots. 
The doe started off with the others, but soon 
fell behind, and I knew she could not go far, 
but still went out of sight. I took her trail, 
and soon found her dead, not over one hun- 
dred yards from where she was shot. She had 
one shot square through the butt of her heart, 
a shot through her back just behind the shoul- 
der, her left fore leg broken in three places 
and a shot through her neck. She was very 
fat, and the heaviest doe I have ever seen, 
weighing 146 pounds after disemboweling. 

This proves that the right kind of a shot-gun 
is deadly to deer, and that a deer can get over 
a good deal of ground carrying a big load of 
lead. The buck ‘shot last evening had a thigh 
broken and four shots through the body, one 
of them through the lungs. He had lived quite 
a time after lying down. 

These incidents prove also how tame the deer 
are here, in these immense White River bot- 
toms. The buck I caught a glimpse of just as 
he stepped behind a large tree, about eighty 
yards away. I moved up diagonally about ten 
steps, so as to bring him in sight. When I shot, 
another deer, that could not have been forty 
yards away, bounced off at the report of the 
gun. In both these instances I was walking 
down the wind. I think neither of the deer 
knew anything of me until the report of a gun. 
At least the one I shot, did not, for he had his 
head down eating when I shot. So far as I 
have observed, the deer in the White River 
bottoms, across the river from Arkansas county, 
are not so wild nor so hard to approach as the 
wild domestic hogs occupying the same ground. 
There are large tracts of heavy timber, and the 
best of deer ground over there that, perhaps, a 
human being does not pass over once a year. 

January and February are the prime months 
for sport here. 


WILD TURKEY IN VIRGINIA. 
Clarksville, Va., August 20, 

Editor Forest and Stream: 
Accompanied by my little son 8 years of age 
I got on my horse this afternoon and started 
to a field about a mile and a half from the 
house where the squirrels are eating the corn 
very badly. When about half way, we came 
right out of the woods into a small field, where 
there were about forty wild turkeys. I never 
saw such a sight as that before in my life and 
I thought it would be of sufficient ‘interest to 
your readers to record the fact in your columns. 
There are a thousand acres of woods on that 
part of my farm and with the exception of the 
flat land along side the Roanoke River there 
is hardly an acre of cleared land in the entire 
body of woods. I have protected the game on 
the place for the past 10 years and consequently 
it is getting very plentiful. During last spring 
I went to my clover fields about half mile from 
the house three afternoons in succession and 
each time saw deer grazing on the clover. The 
first time there was one; the second time there 
were three, and the third time there were two, 

a doe and fawn. 


1914. 


JOHN TAYLOR LEWIS. 
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The James- White River Float Trip 


An Inland Bass Fishing Story 
By Milt Bangs. 


Alice Mary Kimball in “Gypsy Journeys in the 
Ozarks” writes: “Year after year they come— 
the friends of the White River country. Niagara 
miay’ beckon, the Northern Lakes may call, the 
seasidé resorts may flaunt their attractions, out- 
going steamers may hint the fascinating secrets 
of foreign jands, but their spell is vain for those 
who ‘have twined their heartstrings around the 
summer playground of the White River country.” 

The writer, an ordinary plug citizen and of- 
fice worker, an enthusiastic lover of the Great 
Outdoors, and a fisherman and shot of mediocre 
ability, has just returned from his fourth trip 
to the White River country, louder than ever in 
his praises of the “playground of the Great 
Southwest,” situated in southwestern Missouri, 
where the clear-watered James and White Rivers 
run amidst pine-covered hills, far from civili- 
zation and conventions, yet filled with romance, 
beauty and legend. 

‘This year’s trip was a float down James River 
and into White, traversing 125 miles of water 
and ending but 21 miles by rail from the start- 
ing point. We outfitted at our starting point, 
Galena, in Stone County, Missouri, where our 
party of four was equipped with two flat-bottom- 
ed skiffs, two guides, tent, cots, cooking outfit, 
ice and provisions. We had been informed that, 
while the fishing in July was not as good as in 
the early summer or in the months of August 
and September, the waters abounded in black 
bass, channel or “blue” cats and crappies—and 
we found our informant had not exaggerated. 
Our party wanted bass fishing with rod and reel 
—and got it. A hundred bass, none less than ten 
inches long, most of them weighing from a 
pound and a half ‘to three pounds and one weigh- 
ing four pounds, were landed on the five days’ 
trip. All smaller bass were returned to the river 
and not counted. Frogs and young squirrels 
were plentiful and added to the variety of our 
camp menu, on which fried bass appeared twice 
each day. The days were warm, but at night, 
camped on the beautiful gravel beaches of the 
James or White, heavy blankets were needed to 
assure comfortable sleep. 

Leaving Galena at two o’clock Monday after- 
noon, we made our first camp at the McCord 
camp ground and were lulled tto rest by the 
murmur of the swift-running, clear-watered 
James, which stream is said to purify itself 
every fifty feet. We were awakened at half past 
four Tuesday morning by the shouts of the guides 
who had, in a few minutes’ fishing, just below our 
camping place, landed seven bass, among them 
the four-pounder just mentioned. This brought 
the enthusiasm of the members of our party 
above par and we were eager for an early start. 
Tuesday’s fishing was good and when we camped 
near the Aurora Club House Tuesday evening. 
a run of about twenty-five miles, we had more 
bass than we could eat for supper and break- 
fast. Wednesday’s float was through some of 
the most beautiful country in the United States 
—swift-running riffles, long shoals, deep holes 
with heavily shaded banks, logs and large rocks 
in plenty, and a bass under nearly every rock, 
eager to strike a red artificial minnow or 





combination of Iris Hy and porkrind, with which 
we had best success. During this day’s float, we 
passed Virgin Bluff, a wall of rock, a thousand 
feet high, rising straight as a die from the wa- 
ter’s edge—a picture no artist could adequately 
paint, a sight which ‘the writer’s limited vocabu- 
lary is utterly incapable of suitably describing. 
Camp was made on another fine rock beach 
where a little branch joins the James. 

Thursday’s trip was a constant panorama of 
beautiful scenery like that of Wednesday—tow- 
ering bluffs, rock palisades, hills so green they 
appeared almost black, an occasional glimpse of 
farmland, and through it all the music of the 
rippling water on which we floated. Thursday 
night we made camp at a-bend in the James 
just above the river’s mouth. Friday was our 
record run—thirty miles, from the bend above 
the mouth of James, into White and down White 
to the place where it is joined by Indian creek. 
Our camping ground was but four miles from 
the famous Marvel Cave, which never has been 
thoroughly explored, and in the heart of the 
country made famous by Harold Bell Wright in 
“The Shepherd of the Hills.” Saturday we float- 
ed and paddled to the head waters of Lake Ta- 
neycomo, a lake twenty-five miles long, created 
by damming the White at Powersite, with a dam 
six hundred feet long and fifty-seven feet high. 
From here we were towed by a motorboat to 
Branson, reaching there at one o’clock Saturday 
afternoon, tanned, tired and happy, unanimous 
that the White River country had gained its hold 
upon us, and already planning another float in 
October, when tthe myriad-hued foliage is at its 
best, when the big bass strike keenly in the 
crisp mornings and when duck-shooting is 
permitted. 

It is only since the construction of the White 
River branch of the Missouri Pacific Railway 
through the White River country that the thou- 
sands of nimrods and anglers in the great mid- 
dle west have commenced to realize the wonder- 
ful beauty and rare opportunities for fishing and 
shooting offered by this fairy land at their very 
doorsteps. But they are coming now by hun- 
dreds, and one trip causes each ito take a pledge 
to return again. The tourists who seek this 
country are good sportsmen and, with few excep- 
tions, respect the fish and game laws. The 
state fish commissioner has just placed 
sixty thousand small bass, crappies and perch 
in Ozark streams, so there is no danger of the 
waters being “fished out” in the near future. 
Any time from the first of April to the last of 
October, you will find a trip to this country well 
worth while, and its charms will haunt you in 
such a way you will readily recognize why each 


' year more and more red-blooded men gather 


from all over the country to forget business 


cares, enjoy real sport and renew health in the 


Missouri Ozarks. 


CATCHES AT GRANLIDEN. 
Sunapee, N. H., Sept. 4, 1914. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


Herewith is a report of ithe list of entries of 


Salmon caught in Lake Sunapee this summer. 








The catch has been just as large as usual, but 
I think the reason I have not had more entries 
is on account of the fish being caught were not 
as large as caught last year and the people, 
thinking they were not large enough, have not 
turned in some of them. 

Below is a list of entries turned in and dates 
of same: 

July 13—David Mackenzie, Australia—4 lbs 12 0z 
July 1o—J.C. Morse, New York City—4 lbs 40z 
July 13—C. Rogers, New York City—4lbs 40z 
July 12—C. R. Schmidt, Washington—4 Ibs 

July 1—F. L. Holden, N. Y. C—6lbs 20z 
July 29—H. C. West, New York City—6 lbs 40z 
July 27—Frank W. Leavitt, Sunapee—7 Ibs 8 0z 
Aug. 1—J.L. Collins, Boston, Mass—6lbs 8o0z 
Aug. 11—R. L. Gorham, Newport~1olbs 40z 

(N. H.) 

This last entry was Land-Locked Salmon and 
am enclosing a picture of the fish and of Mr. 
Gorham. 

I do not believe we will get many more entries 
as the season closes on the 15th, but should 1 
get more, will be very glad to forward same to 
you. 

From tthe present outlook, it looks very much 
as though Mr. Gorham will get the cup. We 
would. probably have had more entries to send 
you, but the weather has been bad here, having 
had more rain than usual during the summer. 


Granliden Hotel. CHARLES R. SCHMIDT. 


MOOSE-HUNTING TIME COMING SOON. 
Annapolis Royal, N. S., August 20, 1914. 

Editor of Forest and Stream, Sir: If people 
knew how fascinating was the sport of moose 
hunting more of them would indulge in it. No 
doubt a great many are deterred by the fact that 
hunting takes place after the fall business cam- 
paign has begun, and others because they fear 
the expense. The following hints are thrown 
out for him who runs: 

If you choose Nova. Scotia as a hunting 
ground, you can have your heart’s delight in two 
weeks at the outside, from the time you leave 
New York. Your expenses will be as follows, 
“f. o. b.” Boston: 

Return ticket, say, to Annapolis Royal, 

N. S., via Yarmouth, including berth 


COWEE) <:ciasiesinind cae aaah eaecnioid ..-$18 to $20 
Big-Game License .......e.ecceeees neg 30 
Guide, canoe, tent and cooking-kit, 12 

GAGS Bt SAGO << sascncaccdur ae. cataeen 30 
Teaming, tip, and other extras ...... oe 10 
Grub, self and guide, 12 days at $1.50.. 18 

$108 


Then add ammunition and whatever you need 
for outfit, and you have your expenses for twelve 
days in the woods, the rest of the fortnight be 
ing given up to travelling. Of course there are 
ways of making a trip expensive. For example, 
you can have a motor-boat meet you on the big 
lakes and get you along faster, but it is not 
necessary; and you can use automobiles to get 
you to the landing, but that too is a luxury. In 
any other country all these expenses would at 
least be doubled, or nearly so. 

As to outfit, it is not costly, even if you have 
to get everything mew except your rifle. An old 
but still stowt woolen business-suit, with a pair 
of knickerbockers and thick, long stockings for 
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a change; two suits of pure-wool underwear of 
different weights, several pairs of thick wool 
socks, two gray or brown woolen shirts, a silk 
neckerchief, a felt hat and a cap, a belt with stout 
knife, a good camera, a pair of wool gloves or 
mittens, a sweater and an oil-skin suit (or at least 
coat), will do. For the feet a pair of Barker hunt- 
ing-boots, a pair of oil-tanned moccasins and some 
camp slippers, which may take the form of a 
second pair of mocs. I recommend a lightweight 
rubber blanket. Leave your revolver at home, 
but bring a waterproof matchbox, a small flash- 
light, and a carborundum stone. A waterproof 
case for your camera you must have. If you 
are to help do the lugging, bring a packstrap, as 
the Nova Scotia straps cannot be used by any 
but the Bluenoses, as they go round the breast 
only, and stifle one. 

And now where? Moose are killed in nearly 
every county in this Province, but Halifax, Guys- 
boro, Annapolis, Queens, Yarmouth, Digby and 
Shelburn Counties are best. The charges are 
about the same everywhere, and, as comparatively 
very few foreigners come after moose to Nova 
Scotia, lots of good guides are’ to had. The 
Chief Game Commissioner, Mr. J. A. Knight, K. 
C., Halifax, N. S., is always ready to recom- 
mend guides and localities, and I shall be glad 
to do the same. Then there are the follow- 
ing persons who are responsible parties: 

R. U. Parker, Kentville, who has good litera- 
ture to give away. 

Secretary Tourists’ Committee, Yarmouth. 

Manager Rod and Gun Club, Lake Kedgema- 
koogee. 

A. D. Thomas, South Milford, who fits out 
completely. 

Of course the western counties, lying nearest 
to Boston, as Yarmouth or Annapolis, are easiest 
of access, but, per contra, the eastern, Guysboro 
and Halifax, are less visited, especially Guysboro, 
and offer grand opportunities. 

In a general way, the sooner a hunt is planned 
the better, for the best guides are apt to be 
spoken for. The calling-season is divided into 
two parts, Sept. 16th to Oct. 1st, and from that 
date until the middle of the month or a few 
days later. Both are good, but October Ist is 
the best time for calling, according to my ex 
perience, because the bigger bulls are nearly all 
mated by the opening of the season, and are 
loth to come to the call, while they have in many 
cases separated from their cows by Oct. Ist, and 
are ready for a second love-affair. There is a 
good deal of dispute and uncertainty about this 
matter of the length of the mating, but I be- 
lieve the above to be the consensus of opinion 
among the most experienced men, though of 
course there are many exceptions. The fact is 
that there are few things about moose that even 
old hunters will not quarrel over, and this makes 
the game more interesting, for there are lots of 
chances to make valuable discoveries. 

The weather up to Oct. Ist is apt to be warm, 
even the nights, while from that date on the 
nights are generally cold, and the early morn- 
ings bitter-cold, though the mid-day hours may 
make you peel to your shirt. It is the loveliest 
season in the north woods, what with the 
gorgeous foliage, the bracing weather and the 
total absence of winged pests; for the neighborly 
yellow-jackets will not towch you, though they 
often get disconcertingly familiar. 

Still-hunting properly begins after the mating 
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has become an old story, say from the last week 
in October. Your outfit is about the same, but 
the underclothing must be very warm. The sea- 
son ends here on the 16th of November, which 
means that there is little hunting on the snow, 
a drawback in this style of the chase. 

We prefer a heavy bullet for moose up here, 
because we have seen too many bulls run off, 
doubtless to die a lingering death later, with 
several missiles of .30 and .303 caliber in them. 
The .405, the .35 Winchester, and the .45-70-405 
are all good cartridges for moose. The shots 
are apt to be near, say not over 200 yards, mostly 
much nearer, so that these tremendously long- 
range rifles are not at all mecessary. You want 
a bullet that will knock a bull down even if hit 
in a non-vital spot, as then you can get more 
shots at him. 

Perhaps you don’t believe in killing so grand 
an animal as a bull-moose? Very well! You 
needn’t kill one. Take your camerd, and shoot 
him that way. It’s still better! 

EDWARD BRECK. 


DEER SHOOTING IN CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles, Calif. August 17—With the 
opening of deer season in this state day before 
yesterday came a rush for the hills on the part 
of hundreds of hunters of Southern California. 
Parties in autos, wagons, on horseback and afoot 
began as early as last Wednesday to wend their 
ways into the hearts of the Southern California 
forests, and daybreak on the 15th, saw the hills 
literally alive with gunners. Some of these had 
prepared for stays of one or two weeks, but the 
majority of them continued the hunt for but a 
day or two, the time when the best hunting was 
to be had. The sections most favored by the 
hunters are the Big Tejunga, which lies about 
fifteen miles north of Los Angeles, and where, 
in recent years, good hunting has been found; 
the Arroyo Seco, which runs from Los Angeles, 
north-east past Pasadena, the Mt. Wilson coun: 
try, the Mt. Baldy section, the Mt. Lowe terri- 
tory, the hills near San Bernardino and River- 
side, the Malibau ranch territory and the Cala- 
basas mountains. Reports state that these sec 
tions are literally alive with red hats and shirts. 

One feature of this year’s hunting is that the 
gunners seem to be unusually careful. Precau- 
tions against accidents are everywhere in evi- 
dence and as a result it is expected that fewer 
accidents will occur this year than ever before. 
One accident, however, has occurred to mar the 
sport. William Burdick, 25 years of age, a 
chauffeur, was killed Saturday morning while 
hunting in the mountains fifteen miles east of 
Acton. He was standing on a large rock and had 
placed his gun between his knees in an upright 
position, when it slipped from his grasp, the 
hammer striking the rock, and discharging the 
bullet, which entered Burdick’s body in the ab- 
domen, tearing through to his back, where it 
came out. Death was instantaneous. The gun 
was a .44 calibre rifle. 

The first deer of the season was bagged by 
Ralph A. Marhoefer of El Monte, a stage driver 
on the Mt. Wilson trail. Marhoefer was driv- 
ing the stage down the trail about a mile from 
the summit when he saw a buck cross in front 
of him. Although he was armed with only a 
Colt’s revolver, he stopped the machine and 
caught the deer in the shoulder from a distance 
of 100 yards. This feat is considered all the more 
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remarkable from the fact that this was the first 
buck at which this driver had ever fired, The 
buck was a two-pointer and weighed 135-pounds. 
By taking the first deer this hunter «wins the 
George Cline trophy, a Winchester 401 autofmatic, 
given by Cline-Cline company. The second buck 
to be taken was killed by Bert Begue. It was 
struck at 6 o’clock Saturday morning in the ‘Big 
Tejunga canyon. Begue arrived with his game, 
a 125-pound five-pointer, at the B. H. Dyas sport- 
ing house before any other hunter, thereby cap- 
turing the first prize offered by that store—the 
right to have the deer mounted free of charge. 
The second prize given by this company, a 22 
Savage high power, was won by Nick Hugo, 
hunting with his brother, Mathias Hugo, in the 
Soledad canyon. Their buck was a 160-pound 
three-pointer. 

This year sees more hunters in the Malibau 
country than ever before, and at this writing a 
number of kills have already been effected. 
Charles M. Retts and Harry L. McAdams of 
Tropico, returned Sunday evening, with a fine 
140-pound buck, and report that another one was 
killed which they were unable to find on ac- 
count of the heavy underbrush. They state that 
a number of deer have already been taken in 
that section, where fine sport is being enjoyed. 
Ed. Detrich reports bagging a good spike back 
of Santa Monica at 7 o’clock Saturday morning. 
James Miller, B. F. Moorehouse and Scotty 
Miller of Pasa Robles, started in the mountains 
of Calabasas at 2 o’clock Saturday morning and 
at 7 bagged their first buck. He weighed 125 
pounds, dressed. It was a 25-75 Winchester that 
brought him down. One of the first hunters to 
bag a deer in the San Bernardino mountains was 
Donald Swarthart, the 14-year old “deer hunt 
ing kid” of the Big Meadows country. This 
makes the eighth deer that the boy has taken, 
and for the past few years the youngster has 
bagged a deer on the morning the season opened. 
John Williams of this city, Fred Peck, Allen 
Paddock, Will Swing and Ralph Swing also 
killed fine bucks. 

One of the strangest kills of the season was 
made by T. F. Sibley at Mineral King. After 
making the kill Sibley approached the animal 
only to find that he had killed a doe which 
proudly carried on her head a set of two-point 
horns. Sibley’s companions, hearing his calls 
upon the discovery, ran to his aid only to find 
that his buck was a doe. The animal was nor- 
mal in every other way. 


JUST A SPRIG OF MOUNTAIN HEATHER. 


Government administrations are supposed to 
be without poetry or sentiment, but the Depart- 
ment of the Interior of the Dominion of Can- 
ada certainly cannot be accused of these fail- 
ings. It has recently issued under the title, 
“Just A Sprig of Mountain Heather,” a very 
beautifully printed pamphlet, giving the story of 
the heather and some facts about the mountain 
playgrounds of the Dominion, in which the 
heather is found. The booklet is bound in a 
double brown cover, and bears on the front 
page a novelty in the shape of a sprig of real 
mountain heather pressed, and in bloom. The 
effect with the gold lettering and silk cord bind- 
ing, coupled with the fine printing and vignette 
illustrations in color, is to form a souvenir 
which anybody might be pleased to receive. 
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SILVER OR WHITE BASS. 

The return of silver bass in waters where they 
have not been captured in many years is the 
subject of jubilant articles in various newspapers 
of New York State. Enthusiasts of the rod and 
gun may well hail this intelligence with delight, 
because the silver bass, or white bass, affords 
the sportsman much pleasure, and is a tooth- 
some dish. The Conservation Commission of New 
York State proposes to give this gleaming member 
of the bass family more attention than this 
worthy fish has received at the hands of the 
State authorities heretofore. The commission 
hopes soon to propagate this valuable species in 
large numbers when the proper pond facilities 
are available. State Fish Culturist Bean says 
of the silver bass: 

“The fish is more generally known as white 
bass, and it is a near relative of .the celebrated 
striped bass of our sea coasts. It may be readily 
distinguished by its lengthwise blackish streaks 
on the side, which are eight or more in number. 
The body is deeper than in the striped bass. The 


‘ general color is silvery tinged with gold on the 


sides. 

“The white bass abounds in the region of the 
Great Lakes. In Oneida Lake the Conservation 
Commission collected more than 700 of the fish 
recently in gathering black bass for its breed- 
ing ponds at Constantia. The fish has been in- 
troduced into many lakes in which it was not 
native. The white bass prefers the deeper parts 
of rivers, and is also well adapted for lakes and 
ponds. It is said to be a good fish for artificial 
pond culture. It spawns in April and May near 
the shore or in the river mouths. 

“This bass swims in schools while feeding or 
migrating and thus becomes a ready prey to the 
angler. It is caught with the fly or with a min- 
now, and it will bite freely in the night. It is 
not unusual to score a hundred white bass in 
a few hours. It feeds naturally upon min- 
nows, crayfish and other fresh water crustacea, 
small mollusks and the young of fishes. A white 
bass one foot long will weigh about one pound. 
In the Ouachita River, Arkansas, it is said to 
reach the weight of five pounds. It is one of 
the best of food and game fishes.” 
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MARTHA DIES IN JAIL. 


She was a rare old bird, was Martha. For 
twenty-nine years she “suffered silently in cap- 
tivity, simply because she had the misfortune 
to be the only surviving passenger pigeon. For 
some years she has tottered upon her perch, 
sighing along with other caged exhibits, for a 
stretch outside the prison walls of the Cincir 
nati Zoo. This, however, was not for her. She 
must live on and hanker for communion with 
nature because all her fellows, supposedly, had 
been taken away from her. How much she 
longed for the open world only may be told 
by other caged wild creatures or by a convicted 
felon from behind the doors of captivity. This 
rare old bird would have answered every pur- 
pose of science and relieved humanity of the 
charge of cruelty, had she been killed, stuffed 
and placed in a museum, instead of teetering in- 
to old age in a cage. Such is the penalty of be- 
ing a specimen “sought by and of value” to sci- 
ence. In another column is given the biography 
of “The last surviving passenger pigeon.” 


GOOD NEWS FOR CONSERVATION. 


Psychology may ‘be having her own way in 
toying with business, wars and other things, 
but she deserves some little credit for at least 
two joyous works. In one short month we 
witness the downfall of that great dealer in open 
seasons for jailbirds, Governor Blease of South 
Carolina, and the resignation of the man who, 
with a judge in Missouri, so much desired the 
quashing of the Federal Migratory Bird law. 
The federal bird law will remain on the statute 
books and most states have made their laws con- 
form with the federal ruling. Thomas Car- 
mody, has been succeeded as State attorney gen- 
eral by James A. Parsons. We wish the new 
incumbent every success and offer our services 
in conection with the work of conservation, pro- 
tection and propagation in the Empire State. 


TRAP SHOOTING AS AN ADJUNCT TO 
AIRSHIP DESTRUCTION. 

News item in the daily papers is to the effect 
that the reason Zeppelins are able to fly above 
Antwerp and Paris and escape the rifle fire of 
the guns below is because the riflemen shoot di- 
rectly at the flying machines instead of leading 
them by several hundred feet, to allow for the 
speed of the flying target and the time required 
for the leaden missle to reach the object. While 
this reason for the non-destruction of the gas 
bagged Zeppelin doesn’t seem reasonable, since 
we know that English riflemen have shown their 
expertness in competition with American rifle- 
men at Wimbledon, yet it brings to notice the 
value in war time of the clay target and wild 
fowl shooter. The first thing one learns in 
either of these sports is the absolute importance 
of leading the bird, studying the relative speed 
of shot and target. Of course, it is not pre 
sumed that one could bag a Zeppelin at two 
thousand yards, with a shot gun, and while, with 
few exceptions, the scatter gun artist is far from 
expert with the rifle, yet the proposition opens a 
lane to the suggestion that it might be a good 
scheme should the state militia and infantrymen 
in the United States army be given a course in 


clay pigeon shooting, along with their rifle prac- - 






tice, for, while several American warships carry 
trap shooting outfits and although naval stations 
in the Philippines and Alaska, as well as some 
army posts nearer home, are outfitted for aero- 
saucer destruction, it might not be amiss if ev- 
ery army post and ship in the navy had its scat- 
ter gun equipment for pleasure and profit. 


OUR INFORMATION DEPARTMENT. 

If the railroad folder has spoiled your vaca- 
tion by sending you to a much lauded resort 
where the fishing, so highly spoken of by the 
publicity man, consisted of angling, in competi- 
tion with the man across the table, for a cod 
fish ball for breakfast, just think before you 
take your fall hunting trip and write our in- 
formation department for some “where to go” 
information. He has it on tap for Forest and 
Stream readers—and it’s free. 


GAME PLENTIFUL IN NEW JERSEY. 

Reports from all over New Jersey show an 
abundance of game this season and indicate a 
successful shooting year, especially to those who 
get out early. Quail, pheasant and rabbit have 
thrived and propagated satisfactorily. Commis- 
sioner Napier and his worthy associates, 
apparently, have solved the game problem and 
are deserving of full measure of gratitude from 
those New Jersey sportsmen who have given 
their support. 


MY HOLIDAY. 


There’s a tramp of mailed armies on the roads 
across the world, 
There’s a crackling rain of musket shots, the 
flash of sun on steel, 
There’s a blue-eyed lad made weary with a bul- 
let in his breast, 
But me—I’m goin’ fishin’ with a yellow dog 
at heel! 


There’s a white faced mother watching at the 
window by the road, 
There’s a great gray cruiser lifting through 
the crimson tattered fos—. 
There’s a fellow lying with a ‘lance blade 
throwch his heart, 
But me—I’m goin’ fishin’ unth a fly-rod and 
a dog! 


The world is mighty good to us; but fearful 
dark to them— 
Poor devils in their ditches, they must fling 
their lives away! 
They must lie upon their bellies with their gun 
stocks to their cheeks, 
But me—I’m goin’ fishing at the dawnin’ of 
the day! 


There’s horror and there’s anguish on the roads 
across the world, 
For me ‘there lies a little path spun shining 
through the wood— 
And they must storm the iron hills, and sweep 
the scarlet field, 
But me—I’m goin’ ‘fishin’. and my world is 
mighty good! 
DANA BURNET, in N. Y. Evening Sun. 

















Fixtures. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here, 


Forest and Stream is an Honorary Member of the Interstate Association for the Promotion of Trapshooting. 


Uctober Z and 8—Bloomington, Ills.—Central Illinois 
Trapshooters’ League Tournament, r the auspices 
of the McLean County Gun Club, James Gray, Presi- 


and Mel Hawkins, ballistic exponents on 29. 

i k coin with 285, C. 
kopping third kale with a breakage of 283% Martin 
pu 


Martin took second 


SG 
Hele 


° E . dent. ed long run with. 82. Behm getting run of and 
send a notice like the following: October 8—Elkton, Md.—Elkton Gun Club, J. H. 63. Guess a hear more about this lad’ Behm 
Reynolds, Sec’y. y next, week—what? 
TOURNAMENTS REGISTERED WITH THE IN- Total 
TERSTATE ASSOCIATION DURING THE WEEK. October, SDredghew, Neb —Bredshew Gun Club, F. aoa Bone ; 
2 Secre’ . ec: 
September 15 and 16.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Indianapolis October 12.—Rising S —Risi Shot At Broke 
Gun Club, Geo. R. Waite, secretary. - ae Worthingtos, a Rising Sun Gun Club, Js | Ge TR oc ccesnccnsodgcses 1st Day 150 144 
September 16, 17 and 18—Atlantic City, N. J. : 2nd Day 150 135 
“Westy Hogans” Gun Club, Bernard Elsesser, sec- Comes. 4 god 15—Kankahen, Ills.—Kankakee Gun fons —- sevoeecaseccceges a per 150 134 
retary. » FF. . retary. o Fhe DICPOW cecececnecececces Is ay i150 112 
ae . d Day 1 
: 4 October 17.—Wilmington, Del.—Dupont Trapshooti co : — y 1 = 
Sepypuier aint — Ills.—Oneida Gun Club, ub, ft. E. Doremus, Presi — ps ee, SSG. .dusaddvcdececee aut Day ~ 18 
October 21, 22.—Ray, Ariz.—Ray Gun Club. Geo. Staiger. W- 5S. Behm ..............++5 ist Day 150 142 
September sn—Tomopah, Nev.—Tonopah Gun Club, Vail Secy. thiedhk ie —_ pey 150 147 
E ’ ss 4 RGIS cc ccccvescevcces 1st Day 1 
man, Secretary-ireasurer. October 22.—Evansville, Ind.—Recreation Gun Club, G. “>. &. Sked eeeevccccsocoscoe Ist Day 150 140 
September 22.—Capron, Ills.—Capron Gun Club, Alex A. Beard Correspondent Secretary. TR Lewi and ney 150 149 
Vance, President. November 7.—Williams, Ariz.—Williams Gun Club, R. PRE aerate ene ten as i = - 
September 22 and 4g.—San Jose, Cal.—San Jose Blue M. Reese, secretary. Brian Teats .....cccccccees ..1st Day 150 I 
Rock Club, O. N. Ford, Secretary. November 9, 10 and 11.—Phoenix, Ariz.—Arizona State «y aio, and Bey 150 I 
September 24.—La Junta, Col.—Arkansas Valley Trap Tournament, under the auspices of the Phoenisz © MDERE  ccccccccccvcceoeses om De 150 1% 
Shooters’ League Tournament, under the auspices o Gun Club, W. B. Twitchell, president. Se omen Day = . 
the La Junta Gun Club, John F. Cook, Secretary. November ‘11.—Greeley, Nebr.—Greeley Gun Club. C. H. . .and Day 150 145 
September 26.—Beverly, Mass.—U. S. M. A. A. Gu Larsen, Secy. J. W. Schoffstall ..........+% ~ ed 150 130 
Club, Wm. B. Morgan, president. THE INTERSTATE, ASSOCIATION, “hy Di Wille occnnsss-Gu saat Day. 150 6 
September 28 and 29.—Tonopah, Nevada Tonopah Gun E, Reed Shaner, Secretary. _ and Day 150 142 
Club. Cu Ay Haptataat: oc in coven cect ae ne 150 139 
October 1.—Pratt, Kansas.—Pratt Gun Club, Chas a 144 
ic Conan ; Sunbury-Selinsgrove Gun Club. Peed ~ Dasa.) oi icccdvogucccks a pay 150 1% 
Cctober 5-6.—Lewiston, Ida.—Lewiston Gun Club. C. Sunbury, Pa., August 21, 1914. H.. W.  Camaings cccccccccee 1st Day 150 119 
E. Butler, Sec’y. Yesterday and to-day made history of our tourna- 2nd Day 150 120 
7 . ment, while only 25 crackers smeared the ambient CRO. A GE is d5 cds caisenedics 1st Day 150 129 
October 6 and 7.—Medford, Okla.—Medford Gun Club, atmosphere with disintegrated mud, State Champion and Day 150 137 
I. V. Hardy, secretary. Bill Behm was upper amateur gun tying O. S. Sked SS pe NE Loniindsesteccnadons 1st Day 150 125 
























ANY American boys have learned 
to shoot better than some of the 
famous grown-up marksmen 

whose names are household words. A 

few of these alert youngsters are Bloice 

Bowen of Colorado, Robert McGivern 

of Montana, James Colvin Francis of 

Missouri, Sergeant Otto Reynolds of 

California — all winning fame with their 

victories and having a good time doing it. 


**A Real Boy with a Remington’’ is an ideal com- 
bination for clean, healthful, manly sport and the 
development of sturdv American character. 









Start your boy with a Remington, that he may reap 
the advantage of gun-making progress that was under 
way when his great-grandfather was a boy. 


Remington-UMC .22 Cal. Repeater 
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WINCHESTER 


12, 16 and 20 Gauge 
Hamwuertess Revpeatine SHotTcuns 


On account of its strength, light weight and balance, the ease and 
certainty of its operation, the beauty of its lines and finish, 
and the mechanical correctness of its design, the Winchester 
Model 1912 shotgun has been pronounced by critical experts 
“The Most Perfect Repeater.” The barrel, receiver and all the 
metal working parts, except the springs, are made of Nickel 
steel, which has twice the strength of the steel generally used 
in other makes of similar guns. Nickel steel construction 
means not only a lighter and stronger gun, but a better balanced 
one, because it permits a better distribution of weight. For that 
reason, the Winchester Model 1912 “feels” better and “comes 
J up” better than other makes of repeaters. This gun hasa cross- 
bolt trigger lock, a smooth, quick and easy action and a simple 
take-down system. It loads and unloads easily, and its shoot- 
ing qualities are not excelled by the highest priced double 
guns. Ifin the market for a shotgun, an examination of the 
Winchester Model 1912 will convince you that it is rightly 
called “The Most Perfect Repeater.” 


WINCHESTER Loaded Shells: Ina Winchester or 


any make of shotgun, use Winchester 
Loaded Shells, “Leader” or “ Repeater.” 


a.) In any gun of any gauge they give 
the best possible results. 


150 
150 
250 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 


J. W. SCHOFFSTALL, Secretary. 
HOW TO START:.A RIFLE CLUB AND KEEP IT 
Courtesy Remingses Arms U. M. C. Co. 
PROSPE 


A small bore rifle club usually begins with one man. 
The way it happens is about like this. ; 

You have become interested in rifle shooting, prob- 
ably own a rifle and shoot on a home made range, and 
have discovered that here is a sport th 
a big return in pleasure for a little o 
very small expense. It is true you may ) 
degree of skill shooting alone, but there will be a 


affords you 
ization at a 
evelop quite a 


oe SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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115 great deal more interest for you if. you can get some 
141 others together to shoot in competition. 

144 _Or perhaps you belong to some rifle club or organiza- 
129 tion that is not half alive because it lacks the interest 
129 to bring members together regularly. 

“4 You may be a teacher of a class of boys or “Big 
1 Brother” to a group of them. 

141 It may be that you take a hand in betterment work. 
128 You may be an employer or employe who realizes 
131 the value of the “get together spirit” among your fel- 
105 low workers. 


can be followed every month in the year. 


the interest that comes from competition in skill and 
the competition of man against man and team against 
team. At the same time it is a sport in which every- 
body interested can_ participate continually regardless 


of skill. Women and girls can take part in it. 


rifle club pays its way, automatically. 
So you think of organizing a rifle club. 





AN ATTRACTIVE INEXPENSIVE SPORT. 


Shooting with a small calibre rifle affords a sport 
with many attractions. It is a clean, ite ye ote It 


life can build up around it. Finally it is as cheap as 
it is.democratic for the cost to the individual partici- 
pant is trifling and a well organized, well managed 







In this matter of organization there is ‘a definite 
“know how.” 

It is simple enough, once explained and understood, 
and a rifle club organized on the right basis grows and 
thrives from the start. 

So we will assume that you yourself, the reader of this 
book, are the fellow who wants to gt a healthy rifle 
club going in your town, and will talk directly to you 
and tell how it is done. 

EASY TO GET MEMBERS, 

You can start a good rifle club with as few as two 
dozen members at the beginning. But the interest will 
be greater, and financing easier, if you can get fifty. 
That is not difficult. There are probably several dozen 
persons scattered around your locality who like to 
shoot, even though you yourself know but a few. 
You have only to bring them together. And even if 
there are not mae shooters, every small town and city 
neighborhood has fifty young people who will like shoot- 
ing when they get acquainted with it. You can find 
that ae in your town. They are waiting, in fact, 
wherever healthy young folks are found it is only neces 
sary to put the proposition before them in an interest- 
~~ way and oe them gees for organization, 

ind a place to hold the first meeting. An office, a 
lodge room or hotel parlor will-do. Set a convenient 
date for it a couple of weeks ahead. 

LOCAL DEALERS SHOULD BE INTERESTED. 

Take this plan up with your local hardware and sport- 
ing goods dealers and have them work with you. A rifle 
club will naturally help their business so you should 
experience no difficulty in getting them on your side. 

hen go to work to get the idea of this new rifle club 
spread around town, so eligible persons will hear about 
it, understand it and have time to think it over. 
NEXT COMES YOUR MEETING. 

Suppose there are fifty to one hundred persons pres- 
ent. Some will be shooters, and others have never 
shot. Some men, some aye some women, some girls, 
some for the club, others there merely to see what hap- 
pens. 

If you took every person aside by himself, or met him 
on the street, and explained the idea of the club, that 
would require a long while, naturally. And no matter 
how well you sold each man to the club, you would 
lack one of the greatest aids to — so long as you 
had to ns the proposition to him by himself. When 
you get all the members together in a meeting you have 





Small Bore Tournament. 


a much easier task. For when people come together 
they are different people. They warm each other up, 
and generate enthusiasm. If there is something humor- 
ous said or done, they laugh together, and feel good. 
If there. are points hard to understand they explain 
them to one another, and discuss them. People asked 
to help start a club alone ae approve, and yet hesi- 
tate for fear that others would not come in. ut when 
you have your crowd poperbes they see the others there 
ae to go ahead, and just as enthusiastic as them- 
selves. 
A. FEW GOOD THINGS TO KNOW. 

So the battle is half won and the club half sold when 
you get a crowd together, and it only remains to have 
a clear proposition to lay before them. ; 

This proposition calls for a little arrangement in ad 
vance, 

Get three or four of your friends together, organize 

ourselves into a little committee and talk things over. 

ay out the work that needs to be done and divide it 
among yourselves so that things will go ahead without 
taking up too much of the time of any one_individual. 

You want a capable speaker first of all. He need not 
be an orator, but just a man heartily interested in the 
new club and able to set forth its plan of organization. 
Probably you are that speaker yourself. But if you 
have any doubt about it, and are not certain that you 
can stand up before a crowd and run things, enlist a 
good speaker—an attorney, a political leader, the Mayor, 
or local Congressman, or somebody who can act as 
chairman and keep things going briskly. 

When the meeting is called to order, there should 
be a little talk about the necessity for this new club, 
the clean sporting basis of small bore shooting, its 
democracy, its adaptability for boys as well as men, 
and girls and women too. Let the audience know that 
this sport is a live thing, that it is being organize 
elsewhere, and growing rapidly in seve countries. 
Put it on a platform of neighborhood pride and ask 
if they intend to lag behind the procession. | 

Then follows the plan of organization. It is well to 
have information about one or more places that can be 
rented for range purposes, and to explain the general 
scheme of finance and management, the by-laws, rules 
and so forth, These details will probably bring out 
questions and discussion and good suggestions. 
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Finally, when the whole project has taken shape with 
the sotanee, produce a subscription list and ask for 
charter members who will buy one or more of the 
bonds to finance the club. If enough money can not 
be secured then and there, let the audience as a whole 
pledge itself to find enough members. Make it very 
plain that the sooner this is accomplished the sooner 
the club can start its active career. It is not a bad 
plan to have some friend in the crowd who can rise 
if necessary and put the thing in the form of a resolu- 
tion. Coach him ahead, and if the need appears just 
tip him the wink and let him rise and say: 

“Mr. Chairman, I move that each bond-holder pledge 
himself to secure at least one other bond-holder, and 
that we all work to promote this club, and that one 
week from to-night we hold another meeting to or- 
ganize the club, elect officers and settle upon a place 

our range.” 
” 8° -HIS IS IMPORTANT. 

Another useful person to have at the meeting is some- 
body who can write an account of what was done 
while it is going on and take ee to each newspaper. 
For next day that notice in the newspapers will re- 
assure many who attended it—it is human nature to 
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But there is danger that the club will center too 
much on these crack shooters. In arranging events 
you are apt to make the error of pitching the stand- 
ards too high for the average fellows and the novices, 
so that the latter are mere spectators. By a little un- 
wise management along this line a nage 4 promising 
club can be reduced to a group of fancy shots without 
an audience. If money and valuable prizes are shot for, 
your crack marksmen are apt_to degenerate into what 
they call “pot-hunters” in England—that is, experts 
who seldom shoot unless there is a rich stake to be won. 

In chapter eight you will find suggestions for hand- 
ling your crack shots y dividing your members into 
teams, placing your crack shots in prominent positions 
on the different teams. 


AN INTERESTING SPORT FOR EVERYONE, 


Your club should be conducted for all classes, and 
give eyerypody ample oeape according to his skill, 

Get in the boys as well as the men. 

Get the women and girls too. | 

Women, girls and boys are desirable for several rea- 
sons. As a matter of cold club revenue, for instance, 
they will keep the targets busy afternoons while men 
members are at work. ? 

But it is well to draw no lines between members 
when it comes to skill. The different sexes and the 
different ages may shoot separately while they are 
novices, but as soon as they acquire skill, and can show 
actual records, they should take the places on the teams 
and in matches that their skill demands, and these 
events will gain interest through them, not lose it. 

The women and girls can gee tone to the club by 
their presence, even though they are on the range but 
one night a week, } 

They are splendid organizers, too, and the club that 
has their co-operation and interest is striking root into 
the family life of its community that will give it great 
strength and stability. ; E . 

Sometime women assume that rifle shooting is a 
rough or dangerous sport when they first hear about it, 
so a little painstaking work will be necessary to show 
them its true nature and merits. 


Assure them that it is not greatly different from bowl- 
ing in a general way; that women and girls now partici- 
ate in bowling everywhere; that rifle shooting calls 
or far less physical exertion and undoubtedly gives 
greater scope for skill based on good nerves and good 
thinking. xplain the safety of rifle shooting, its econ- 


cool off a little when one gets by one’s self again.omy, and the good habits it demands. Show them that 





Start of a New Club. 


There will also be people who have been interested in 
the advance notices, but did not attend the meeting, 
and this notice will convince them that the rifle club is 
a live issue. 

In fact, from this time forward the club should 
always have newspaper publicity. Nothing goes so far 
to keep it solidly together as an qgpemianten and gen- 
erate enthusiasm for its events. The newspapers will 
be glad to publish scores and items about all matches 
from night to night if they are written out clearly and 
sent in. So somebody should be delegated to do this 
work regularly and well—let it be regarded as seriously 
and performed as faithfully as score-keeping. 


GOOD FOUNDATION ASSURES SUCCESS. 


Finance, organization and management of the club 
are cam enough if one keeps in mind certain prin- 
ciples that bring success. 

© provide money for ranges, rent and equipment the 
club issues bonds in small denominations and should 
have little difficulty in selling them to members. These 
bonds carry interest at five or six per cent. and are to 
be bought back by the club as funds accumulate. With 
good management, providing constant interest for mem- 
bers by matches and other events, it is no trick at all 
to have a club out of debt in a year and in fine shape 
in_ the matters of quarters and equipment. 

You will find in other sections of this book all de- 
tails for financing a,;club, also rules of rifle shooting 
as a sport and good. methods for organizing and con- 
ducting matches. t is well to say here something 
about the human mature of management. 

There are your crack shots to begin with. You will 
get them at the start, or develop them as you go along, 
and they are at once the corner-stone upon which you 
can build a strong organization, if wisely managed, 
and a potential force for wrecking organization if un- 
wisely managed. 

ENCOURAGE THE NOVICE. 

You will readily understand how the novice, after 
a few lessons in shooting, gains sufficient insight into 
the difficulties involved and the practice needed to be 
very appreciative of the skill of the crack shots. He 
will enjoy seeing them work, and talk with them about 
their methods, and they will keep him interested and 
give his instruction. 


women often possess better qualifications for this sport 
than men, by reason of their finer perceptions. Make 
your appeal to them as women. For women are like a 
party in matters of this sort, and are proud of their 
achievements as women. Man is individualistic. What 
men as a sex are doing in the world doesn’t interest 
him very keenly because he has pride chiefly in what 
one man is doing, and that is himself, or what a grou 
of fellows do who make up his crowd. But women will 
join the organization as women, and work for it on that 


asis. 

Finally, a good rifle club should be something more 
than an_organization for the benefit of its members 
alone. It can be made a very fine influence in its 
community, a center for men and women, boys and 
girls, an outlet for energies that might not be expended 
so healthily if it were not in existence, and something 
upon which the community can often be united on a 
basis of community spirit. 

FINANCE, 2 

It is above all things necessary that a rifle club 
should be self-supporting and financially sound from the 
outset, hence the provision of the capital outlay for 
construction of range and its equipment and the means 
by which income is raised and maintained are of the 
first importance. : 

If the club rules provide for a membership at a low 
cost, and cheap shooting, a larger membership than 
would be poets under other circumstances may be 
expected. ith a larger membership the difficulties 
of raising capital and maintaining an income are rela- 
tively small. 

Let us suppose that you have secured fifty members 
at the start (not a large number to get together in a 
small town or city nei nbechood), 

REDEEMABLE BONDS RATHER THAN INITIA- 
TION FEE. 


To provide money for ranges, rent and equipment the 
club issues bonds in small denominations. Fifty, 
five dollar bonds will provide a working capital of $250 
and there should be little difficulty in selling them to 
members. ‘These bonds can interest at 5 per cent. 
or 6 per cent. and are repayable out of the income 
of the club by quarterly drawings. 

Here is a simple form for the bond. 

Five Dollars Number........0008 
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SHOOT 
THE WINNERS’ 
LOAD 
DU PONT 
BALLISTITE 


SCHULTZE 


Eighty per cent. of this year’s. 
Interstate Championships 
were won with these powders. 





Why experiment ? 


What is good for champions 
is good for you. 


Du Pont, Ballistite or Schultze 
for trap and field shooting meet 
every demand of the most ex- 
acting shooters. 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 
TRAPSHOOTING OR ANY OF 
OUR SPORTING POWDERS, 
WRITE TO SPORTING POWDER 
DIVISION. 


DU PONT POWDER Co. 


Established 1802 


WILMINGTON 
DEL. 





BOND OF THE BLANKSBURG RIFLE CLUB. 
. For value received the Blanksburg Rifle Club prom- 
ises to pay, five years from date, or earlier at its own 
option, Five Dollars to the holder of this bond, and to 
pay interest thereon at the rate of six per cent. an- 
nually on January 1st of each yo until redeemed. 

Signe 
President 


Date 
CONTINUOUS INCOME TO CLUB FROM SALE 

ae OF AMMUNITION. 

In addition to capital a club must have income to 
meet its current working expenses. Heretofore un- 
der the system on which clubs have been m 
practically the only source of income has been the 
members subscriptions. The effect of this system is to 
impose an equal expense on all members alike irre- 
spective of the amount of shooting they do, and this 
expense has been such as to deter the less well to do 
members of the community from joining the club. 
far more preferable qnem is to impose a light an- 
nual subscription and to derive the greatest source 
of income from the sale of ammunition, used in the 






























FOREST AND STREAM 









High Amateur Average at Sedalia, Mo., Aug. 21, was won by Mr. W. L. Mulford, shooting 
Peters “steel where steel belongs” shells, score 140 ex 150. 


At Edmonton, Alta., Aug. 10, High Amateur Average was won by Mr. G. M. Couderoy of Ed- 
monton, who scored 132 ex 140, using Peters “steel. where steel belongs” shells. 


High General Average at Succusunnia, N. J., Aug. 22, was won by Mr. Neaf Apgar, using 
Peters “steel where steel belongs” shells, score 184 ex 200. 


At Raymond, Wash., Aug. 17-20, High General and High Professional Averages were won 
by Mr. L. H. Reid of Seattle, who used Peters factory loaded shells and scored 385 ex 400. 


At Wisner, Nebr., Mr. E. W. Varner, of Adams, Nebr., won High General and High Ama- 
teur Averages, 143 ex 150; Mr. B. A. Dixon second, 141, and Mr. E. A. Reitz third, 138. Mr. Geo. L. 
Carter was High Professional, 137, and Mr. D. D. Gross second, 135, all these gentlemen shooting 
Peters “steel where steel belongs” shells. 


At Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 27, High Amateur Average was won by Mr. J. E. Nutt, of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, who scored 133 ex 150, from 18 yards, with Peters shells. 


At Springfield, Ohio, Aug. 27, High General Average was won by Mr. C. A. Young, 99 ex 100, 
and Mr. Chas. Winkler was High Amateur, 91 ex 100, both using Peters shells. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Cincinnati, 0. [ 





club, to the members at a profit. This can be done 
without unduly adding to the cost of shooting and is 
more equitable, inasmuch as the member who does the 
most shooting contributes most toward the club’s ex- 
penses. 

At a conservative estimate the average member will 
shoot two thousand shots a year. With fifty members 
the club will consume one hundred thousand rounds. 
This may be sold to the members at a gross profit of 
twenty-five cents per hundred and will permit of shoot- 
ing at a cost to the members of fifty cents per hundred 
while the club will derive a net profit of $250 a year. 
These figures are very conservative and with a good 
economical management will go a long wa toward 
covering expenses and provide for taking up onds. 

n such case the members pledge themselves to buy 
all ammunition of the club at club prices. The more 
they ‘buy and shoot away, the more prosperous the club. 

The sale of old copper and lead, special matches 
and other sources of income will suggest themselves to 
an energetic management. 

If the proposed system of Ruonelian is adopted an 
annual subscription of $2.50 collected by hal yearly 
or quarterly installments should suffice. It should 
be remarked that the lower the subscription and cost 
of shooting, the larger will be the membership, and 
experience has proven that the fundamental basis of a 
successful self-supporting club is a large membership. 


The Secretary should keep books of account upon the 
same principle as in any commercial entertains and 
these should be audited at least once annually by 
a qualified auditors and a printed copy of the 
alance sheet should be furnished to each member. 

Considerable labor could be saved by opening an ac- 
count in the name of the club in the local bank and 
making all withdrawals by check signed by two offi- 
cers of the club. 

PROVIDE PLENTY OF TARGETS AT THE START. 

A ve important om to bear in mind is that 
short-sighted planning of facilities has done more than 
anything else to discourage rifle shooting for if mem- 
bers must sit around waiting for a chance to practice 
or take part in matches they lose interest and the 
club loses profits. Therefore, if a rifle club starts with 
fifty members and provides only three or four targets 
on the theory that more can be added as it grows, 
it is just possible that it may never grow much larger 
because members will not have facilities for practicing 
and will drop out or be won over to a club giving 
them more scope for sport. 

On the other hand, a small club of only twenty-five 
members, but far-sighted enough to install twelve tar- 
gets from the first, will be certain to grow and make 
money, largely on account of its adequate plant. 

(To be continued.) 


TRAINING THE BIRD DOG—C. B. Whitford. A 
sensible work for amateurs and trainers, from the pen 
of a well-known authority. Cloth, illus. Postpaid, $1.40. 


La Crosse Gun Club. 
August 30,1914. 
Yesterday morning marked the close of the official 
trap shooting season of the La Crosse Gun Club. A 
field of thirteen gunners shot over the traps in three 


squads. J. A. Bartl outshot the entire field and the club 
champion, F. Schwalbe, who was tied with J. Bowden 
for second high gun position. 

Shot At Broke 
2 EL) i cudispabousnnceesetaccessas 50 44 
TEER | ccohcauseweeasdsne scnvaaees 50 41 
FINED oocs.o cs ono cxss Senet eeene 50 41 
Tey NE sont cdebaanpcaseseveteerns 50 39 
lg i Rn cmkeinacedecsaneamanese 50 38 
Wig iaiht TURNER 05a nen tincdlecsvcsssabres 50 38 
Pe EE nace aniipamsceelenetevennan vee 50 37 
Pd EE, |v aneGewdeunacocsnsegrins 50 34 
Ast. PEO occccnnee 50 32 
J. E. Higbee ..... 50 28 
A. M. Higgins ... 50 12 
Mrs. F. Schwalbe .. 25 11 
Miss Esther Wager . 25 9 








Elmer E. Shaner. 


NEW YORK: 60-62 Warren St., T. H. Keller, Manager. 
NEW ORLEANS: 321 Begone Se. Lee Omohundro 
SAN FRANCISCO: 58 


. Mer. 
Heward St., J. S. French, Mer. 
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Reese, OFS tena 

. anute, Kans., tem 

With 22 seroangcers Seppelined, vut of 25 that ear ee, 
M. McCormack “took high gun here to-day. Some few 
19’s_trotted along-behind. Other crackage follows: t: 


. Jersezy, 13; Bunt Locke, 17; H. Stevenson, 16; 
Wells, 4; He B. Scott, 17; M. McCormack. 4 W. Ss. 
Winchester, 14; I. Stevenson, 19; H. B. Scott, 17; T. 
R. Johns, 18; W. S. Winchester, 195 I. Stevenson, 12; 

; F._ Locke, 11; 


H. B. Scott, 15; T. R. Johns, 1 A 
Finley, 15; Allen, 5; . &.. Cutler, 18; H. 
Seeveneem, 205 M. 7 ee » 10; in 2 S ickman, 333 
co . Finley, 15; J. F. Jersezy, 12; Harold Bodley, 9; 
f. McCormack, "or; W. # Cubes, 19. i —* 


? Fairmont Gun Club. 
Fairmont, West Virginia, September 1, 1914. 





otal Tot 

Number Number 

: Shot At Broke 

DES. TOQDOEWEIN oh. cocendedscincecsss 150 145 
R. Gerstell 148 
Dr. Peck 140 
W. H. Din 127 
F. J. Hibbs 131 
W. A. Wiedebusch 140 
Ed._C._ Taylor 143 
q: F. Phillips 130 
ae | 126 
CBr Saee*... me a 139 
t: L. McGuire 04 
-, Ms TREE set 139 
G. M. Lilley .. 121 
G. T. Watson 137 
J. W._ Graham 126 
J. A. Weimer ... oe 140 
A. M. Stuss ow 116 

A. C. Collett 150 I 
ED. ‘H. TPA LOR, Secretary. . 
Caddo Gun Club. 

Caddo, Oklohoma, August 27 and 28, 1914. 

Total Total 

ieube Mgnber 

ot At roke 

ict TORR 5 eis SSnstcdco akin tst Day 150 136 
: 2nd Day 150 137 

SF, Site MAEMO. "ahve Fs cc cp atone 1st Day 150 135 
; 2nd Day 150 136 

Be Es evecdsvisisceed tst Day 150 144 
2nd Day 150 143 

"Eh: J.° Dome: 565-5 stoeuce 1st Day 150 136 
2 . 2nd Day 150 137 
WAS CURE. cok cul cosadentvaaae 1st Day 150 133 
2nd Day 150 131 

CRE 3 sa5 ook hbcois eines 1st Day 150 128 
; 2nd Day 150 137 

OW Saas oa sisicccues 1st Day 150 ! 

; , 2nd Day 150 18 
M.D. -igkeiam: <sssicevagave 1st Day 150 128 
2nd Day 150 124 











Walter Winans, Esq. 
The most famous shot 
in Europe, with hand 
and shoulder arms. 
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Two World’s Records 


in One Day 
with the .22 Savage Hi-Power 


T the Bisley Matches of the British National Rifle Association—the 


biggest rifle match in the world—the .22 Savage Hi-Power rifle and 
Savage ammunition in the hands of Mr. Walter Winans on July 
25, 1914, made the highest possible score on the Running Deer target — 


six straight 5’s. 


This is a World’s record. 


On the same day, with the same rifle and ammunition, Mr. Winans 
made the highest possible score on the Running Wild Boar target — six 


straight 5’s. 


Another World’s record. 


This merely clinches what other shooters have proved —that the 
Imp’s wonderful accuracy (25 consecutive shots in a 20-inch circle at 500 
yards) tremendous velocity (2800 feet — more than half a mile —a sec- 
ond) long point blank range (200-yard trajectory less than three inches) 
and trifling’ recoil (4.6 foot-pounds) make it easier to hit moving game 


with than any other rifle. 


And it has killed Alaskan Brown Bear, Grizzly, Buffalo, and man- 
eating tiger, besides the deer and black bear it was originally designed for. 


Write us for particulars about ‘‘ the biggest little gun in the world ” 
SAVAGE ARMS CoMPANY, 929 SAVAGE AVE., UTICA, N.Y. 


The .22 SAVAGE Hi-Power 





cqeerestnegnd 1st Day 150 111 


J. D. Maytubby 
2nd Day 150 126 
"Wm; Sanderber ..r.scicccee 1st Day 150 115 
2nd Day 150 114 
Hy Gh TM iviscccpeevses 1st Day 150 125 
, 2nd Day 150 123 
H.. WR i ins ncudasaaccns 1st Day 150 134 
5 2nd Day 150 1 
Sil. JBRGMROES — ceca ccdesicks 1st Day 150 I 
4 and Day 150 133 
Gi WR PE i ecncccbesccaca 1st Day 150 114 
and Day 150 106 
“Bh, BOE ccnicuteponsasuase 1st Day 150 128 
and Day ° 150 133 
BO aio ocwitsacetecs 1st Day 150 117 
and Day 150 120 
SF RNG ksi cinxcaveesin 1st Day 150 136 
2nd Day 150 141 
J. i A di ecctaes 1st Day 150 126 
2nd Day 150 126 
E. B. Maytubby ........ «...Ist Day 150 121 
2nd Day 150 132 
H.G GE | niscacseunss 1st Day 75 46 
i, TRE 6. o banca cucatdece 1st Day 150 108 
2nd Day 150 119 
G. (C, Betpalesicls .ocscccscice 1st Day 75 43 
“Professional. 


. MAYTUBBY, Secretary. 





Second annual target tournament of the Catawissa 
Rod and Gun Club, Catawissa, Pennsylvania, will be 
held Wednesday, September 23rd. This will be some 
shoot. Be there. ———__—_—. 


CANOEING. 


A. C. A. MEMBERSHIP. 
E _ New Members Proposed. 

Atlantic Division:—J. William Durman, 1638 Newkirk 
St., ; nanetehe Pa., y A. E. Svenson; James W. 
Burch, 2000 H. St., N. ., Washington, D. C., by F. 
C. Buchenberger; Harry V. 1437 oad, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. y F. C. Buchenberger; 
Frank C. Craighead, 926 B. St., S. W., Washington, D 
C., by Reginald Rutherford. 

ew Members Elected. 


Rouse, Park 


Atlantic Division:—7o00o7, Henry E. Wood, 1330 St. 
Nicholas Ave., New York, N. yi? Harry H. 


Lovell, 137 W. roth St., New York, 


American Rifles Beat English. 
_Los Angeles, Sept. 1.—By a narrow margin of ninety- 
eight points the Los Angeles Rifle and Revolver Club 
defeated the Rifle Club’s Federation of England in the 
recent competition engaged in by these two organiza- 
tions. - The local club’s score was 1,304, while the 
Britisher’s total ran up to 1,206. The match shot by the 
Englishmen last Friday and by Los Angeles a week 
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ago Sunday, is the first of three competitions between 
the local marksmen and their friendly rivals across the 
This match was shot under American conditions, 


water. 
ten shots per man, with but sighting shot; the ranges 
bei 200, 300 and 500 yards. he 200-yard is shot off- 


hand, the joo-yard sitting and the soo-yard prone. The 
English do no offhand or standing shooting and rarely 
use the sitting position. In this way the Americans 
had the better of it throughout, offsetting the advantage 
= the Englishmen in having a greater number to pick 
Tom. 

Comparatively little interest was manifest in the shoot 
by the local marksmen, but thirteen men appearing at 
the range for the competition, while those who did 
shoot did so in a very poor manner. Of the scores 
made by these thirteen the high ter were taken for 
coment Time and again the high ten men during the 
Pacific Coast League matches which were shot this sum- 
mer piled up fifty points more than did the team which 
shot against England. 5 

One reason for the Englishmen’s defeat was that a 
war is raging nearby them, in which their country is 
engaged. Most of the English regular shots were offi- 
cers of the regular army or_of the First Reserve who 
went to the front with the English expeditionary force. 
A goodly number of men were left to fire but without 
doubt the heart was taken out of the Britishers’ shoot- 
ing force. One thing which probably helped the for- 
eigners to make the score was that for some time, sev- 
eral weeks previous to the match, those who took part 
in this competition had acted as musketry instructors 
for the recruits being sent to France. This kept them 
.constantly in the field and doubtless improved their aim. 
The fosal, riflemen feel that for the Englishmen to fire 
at all under the troubled circumstances, and to fire in 
another man’s game at that, shows true sportsmanship. 

The cable which announced the scores of this match 
informed the local riflemen that the — would 
fire the second match as scheduled, This will take 
place in October under English conditions, ranges, 200, 
500, 600, 900 and 1,000 yards, all prone, with much 
smaller counting bullseyes than those used in America. 
Here the conditions are more even. The California 
men are used to prone shooting, and, while the he 
lish are more skillful long-range men and better _hold- 
ers prone, the American new Springfield is superior to 
the English Lee-Enfield rifle and this fact may give 
the local men the second match. The English team 
fired at Runnymede, six miles from Windsor castle. 
This is the first international match ever fired by the 
California Rifle Club, and, outside of a New York Club 
the first international match ever shot by an American 


civilian rifle club. 


The scores of the local men are as follows: 
200 300 500 7 
E. C. Crossman ........++0- 45 43 49 137 
Bi, = Ge I - Soc dcticstccecs 40 45 50 135 
Dr. Felsenthal ............- 42 44 49 135 
I. O. Gardiner ..cccccccoce 44 44 45 133 
R. J. Frazer ..cccccccccecee 42 42 47 131 
Tom Jordan .....--.eeeseees 43 43 45 131 
G. Za WG . <ccccccecee 36 46 47 129 
W. Ey SOM cicicccccccse 42 45 42 129 
A. L. Thompson .......... 41 43 41 125 
R. W. Ruehling ........... 35 44 40 119 
FORE casecesesevens bee eeeeeeeceereeeeeeeesaeeaeeses 1304 
Rifle Clubs Federation ..........sseeeeeseccceesees 1206 


Von Wont Be There. 
ree Se N. Y., September 4, 1914. 
Editor “Forest an tream :’ 

Bersuce I am very busy with the trade and expect 
to be rushed with work in the Sales Department, SS 
I am glad to say is nee present, I fear that I wil 
be nie to attend the Westy Hogan shoot and regret 
that I will be deprived of the pleasure of meeting many 

f friends there. ; 

: lose Mr. O. R. Dickey, from Boston, will meet 
them and greet them for me if not too busy shaking 


. ; Bow & 
hands with his own friends CARL von LENGERKE. 
New Hutchinson Gun _ Club. 


Hutchinson, Kan., September 1, 1914 
Total Total 






Number Number 
Shot At Broke 

*O’Brien, Ed. .....cseeeeeeee -- 50 138 
Peck, NOME coccasassevoss 150 134 
Smith, Be -dsncowsedas 150 117 
Riley, E. As .....eee 150 129 
Simonds, B. F. 150 122 
*Gross, D. D. .... 150 134 
Randall, J. - 150 132 
Rankin, C. T. 150 135 
Stotts, 150 129 
Hugg, Henry 150 133 
Colson, Ed. .... 150 134 
Luther, Forrest 150 132 
*Gregg, 150 116 
Bell, JOe ..ccccccccccccsecccccsccesces 150 140 
Whitney, H. E. ......ccccccccecccece 150 137 
Buckles, R. Wa. ...-.--esceeeeeseeees 150 117 
Marsh, Tey cadbsnciegacteagstesecnes 150 125 
Holliday, M. Li. ......seeeeeeeeeeees 150 122 
Everts, Hal ....ccccseccceccccecsveces 150 114 
Byrnes, J. Ru. .ccccseccccccecscccceee 150 134 

eehan, P. Ha. .....cccccccccecscces 150 108 
*Head Ded. - dhe aancanececseakecksnge 150 141 


a w. E. HUBERT, Secretary. 


Tuna Inn, Great Island, Port Medway, N. Ss. 

Sept. 1, 1914.—Mr. L. Mitchell-Henry of Mon- 
treal has won the trophy landing the first At 
lantic tuna (520 pounds) on rod and line at Tur 
na Inn. 

It took Mr. Mitchell-Henry four hours to 
bring the fish to gaff: it was a hard fight and 


Sass werent cers 


amen 
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Deer. 
Moose. 


Bear. 


15,000 square miles. 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


AMERICAN FISHERIES SOCIETY. 

Forty-fourth annual meeting to be held in 
Washington, D. C., September 30. to October 3, 
1914. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE! 

Change of Place of Meeting—For reasons 
which need not be discussed here, the executive 
committee has found it advisable to change the 
place of meeting from New Orleans, La., to 
Washington, D. C. The date has not been 
changed. 

The headquarters and place of meeting in 
Washington will be announced later by the local 
committee. 

Numerous titles of papers for this meeting 





FOREST AND STREAM 


You can leave New York 
at night and be in the Maine 
woods the next day. 


Open season, Oct. 1 to Dec. 15. 
Open season, Nov. 1 to Nov. 30. 
Open season, all the year. 


Partridge. Open season, Sept. 15 to Dec. 1. 
Duck. Open season, Sept. 1 to Dec. 15. 


Finest shooting in America. 


Maine Woods 


A wonderful hunting country covering nearly 
Yet easily accessible from 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston. 

Hotels and camps famous for their cooking and comfort. 


You are sure to bag big game, and to have an outdoor 
experience you can never forget. 
Send for full information of how and where to go, and list of guides. 


Address VACATION BUREAU 
171 Broadway, Room 214, New York, N. Y. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


Maine Central R. R. 


have already been received by the secretary. 
Some of those who have promised to contribute 
are President H. B. Ward, Dr. Chas. H. Town- 
send, Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, Mr. John W. Tit- 
comb, Prof. L. L. Dyche, Dr. B. W. Evermann, 
Mr. M. C. Marsh, Prof. Edwin Linton, Dr. G, A. 
MacCallum, Mr. John N. Cobb, Dr. Walter E. 
Sullivan, Dr. George F. White, Mr. John T. 
Nichols, Mr. Adrian Thomas and Mr. E. N. 
Carter. 

These papers cover many phases of our work, 
such as aquatic biology, diseases of fishes, para- 
sitology, utilization of fisheries products, com- 
mercial fisheries and fish culture. The. secre- 
tary will appreciate it if other members will 


















send in titles of papers as soon as possible. lf 
it should be impossible for you to attend the 
meeting, send in your paper to the secretary 
anyhow. 

It is certain that the meeting will be very in 
teresting and profitable and a large attendance 
is expected. Don’t hesitate, but come. 

The officers for this meeting are: Prof. Hen- 
ry B. Ward, Urbana, IIl., President; Mr. Daniel 
B. Fearing, Newport, R. I., Vice-President; Dr. 
George W. Field, Sharon, Mass., Corresponding 
Secretary and Mr. Chas. W. Willard, Westerly, 
R. I., Treasurer. 

Executive Committee: Jacob Reighard, Chair- 
man, Ann Harbor, Mich.; N. R. Buller, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; J. Quincy Ward, Frankfort, Ky.; 
George W. Graham, Springfield, Mass.; George 
W. Miles, Indianapolis, Ind.; Ernest Schaeffle, 
San Francisco. Cal. and J. A. Dayries, New Or- 
leans, La. 

DR. RAYMOND C. OSBURN, Secretary, 

The Aquarium, New York City. 


BIRDS AND THE ALFALFA WEEVIL. 
(Continued from page 338.) 

Of our native species Brewer’s Blackbird is 
the most voracious -devourer of weevils. <A 
female collected in May, 1911, had eaten 25 adults 
and 246 larvae, comprising 89 per cent. of the 
food. In June the food of the adult Brewer’s 
Blackbird was almost one-third weevils, and a 
single individual of this species holds the banner 
record so far as known, having been found to 
contain 374 larvae, 65 pupae, and three adult 
weevils—442 individuals, comprising 96 per cent. 
of the stomach contents. 

The western vesper sparrow, western savannah 
sparrow, western lark sparrow, and western chip- 
ping sparrow, all do good work in destroying 
weevils. On the other hand, the swallows, while 
taking weevils to some extent, can capture them 
only during their flight in the air. This lasts 
for a short time only. The warblers, sage 
thrasher, chickadee, western robin, and mountain 
bluebird are all serviceable, but not notably so. 

The English Sparrow is extraordinarily abun- 
dant in the infested region, building its nest 
largely in the straw and hay-covered sheds for 
housing live stock. For the purpose of investi- 
gating the habits of the young English Sparrow 
more than a thousand specimens were examined, 
and these were found to have consumed a enor 
mous quantity of the weevils. The study of the 
birds was divided into half-monthly periods, be 
ginning May Ist. It was found that from May 
Ist to 15th the weevils constituted 14 per cent. 
of the young Sparrows’ food; for the next I5 
days more than 36 per cent. were eaten; from 
June Ist to 15th more than 26 per cent.; from 
June 16th to 3oth more than 18 per cent. Then 
the quantity dropped off rapidly. It was noted 
that the adult sparrows made trips between the 
feeding ground and their nests every 5 13 
minutes, or a little more than 11 trips an hour. 
If the young were fed during a period of 12 
hours each day, this would be 132 trips. The ob- 
server’s notes show that during a single journey 
about 15 larvae of the weevil were brought to 
the nest, and this would be a total of nearly 
2,000 weevils consumed daily by a single brood, 
and as these young birds are likely to remain 
parents for some time after this, the total con- 
sumption of a brood would very likely reach 
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nearly 2,000,000 larvae to the brood during the 
nestling life. 

Excellent results were found by placing colony 
houses of young chickens in the infested alfalfa 
fields, and it was found that close about where 
these chickens were the alfalfa grew and flourish- 
ed, while in other portions of the field, where 
there were no chickes, the plant’s leaves had all 
been devoured, and only the dry stems remained. 

Toads and the leopard frog, which is found 
along the irrigating ditches in the alfalfa fields, 
were destructive to weevils, but also to many 
useful insects. These batrachians are enemies 
to insects at large. 

Mr. Kalmbach’s conclusions naturally are that 
birds are most efficient enemies of the alfalfa 
weevil. They are not the only checks on it. In 
some localities a fungus disease attacked and 
destroyed large numbers of the pupae. He is 
strenuous in his belief that the laws for the 
protection of birds in the State of Utah should 
be continued and enforced and no doubt this 
will be done. The paper is one of unusual in- 
terest. 


Robin Hood Trims anges. 
eptember 5, 191 

Enclosed find scores made at the first cial tae 
and outing of the Northfield Gun Club of Graniteville, 
Staten Island, N, Y., today. There was a team shoot 
between the Robin Hood Gun Club of Concord, Staten 
Island, and the Northfield Gun Club which resulted in 
the Concord Club winning by 14 birds. Score 188 for 
Robin Hood, and 174 for Northfield. There were five 
men on each team that shot at 50 targets each. There 
was an audience of over two hundred and fifty inter- 
ested spectators. After the shoot the Gun Club held a 
dance in the large ball room of the Orchard Grove 
Hotel, which was well attended, and all spent a pleasant 
day and evening. 


Shot At Broke 
FN osce du cevandoeeneedeuces 100 75 
©, WE ND avis ccninveedincwaseee 100 73 
ee ee 100 77 
tae VOUT Kaeo RkeeCacbeseKeu 100 
MD. “a bh udeeganednupenescedineas 6 
REDD “ino scan'bs wih abe cesvdnnctunans 2 ss 
RR 8K as 6 Kckukndts<naeaccieucstesse 100 74 
CONE 3. <i cra gmaltntilasewasededesees 50 30 
NOE. fas vannsdnn dnc desReneiaees Ces 90 71 
RE Ve he tdha Rec dhtcebcacn>dkenceesens 90 56 
arenas sdk Saas sudeliadsaatndecss 75 41 
VRE, asiicsetunbeccanvakseseastes 90 59 
GRR a vesika00sscenaeearasenenches 25 4 
WRU Siac de taloasckccatesndwonstcaccedes 25 15 
NL. cid edae tuna nimaaenandvsamaaas 15 7 
BRSMEE. vaccesace Sas tadvcencsGeadsetenns 25 a 
ns cok cawidaans be petra eiusarenas 25 14 
GN easiacnccsuscaviscrecenrysccee 65 50 


WON “waed dnuiccysdseaeaecddsnivvesimezen 


West End Gun Club. 

At the West End Traps this week E. H. Storr ran 
100 straight and made 23 out of twelve pair of doubles; 
S Goodrich made the good score of 98 out of 100, 
core: 


SEE INE. ond dc cdacdetieaamestactes 50 50 
Ne ere 50 49 
Wee PN, FE oc vccdcvcccccscs 50 47 
WE, . Mis. URREONG,: FE. Kecvseccccseses 50 45 
foun DE. Jvctenactsxcavecswendea 50 44 

EE le SEN. si vce tie ccecacecases 50 44 
Wie MEE ncsetes, seanencavancaeseda 50 44 
Fe SN xe enencenancecscusexbens 50 44 
ME ac crcseteanccens cesacsace 50 43 
Wi, GR SERIWEE «sic cicccnacessease 50 43 
ee errr ere 50 41 
Col. Barton H. Grundy ............ 50 40 
SOM Ea. EE eniccscesecseincocscese 50 40 
EAE GE TORE 5 kssccnseccicosves 50 40 
ASGHAE BOGerOOty, Je... 6s cccenscceseca 50 39 
We. BEN dence tc ccccdecscessuses 50 39 
WE BOSCO) FO oi vic cc cdccdsctcessns 50 
Ww. BN. sc cgdndd6edburseevas sen 50 3 
ane NOE. To cavasctcccnabenexes 50 36 
Vas. Be MONE, SE... cccicavccces 50 36 
Lowi ROOREE nccccsccccceccccescoces 50 36 
St. George Anderson ...........++++ 50 34 
Col. Jas. ij PMN As ssids ce secenenis 50 34 
Wm, Be BEOtri8: oc cccccccsccaccccccess 50 30 
Hie BOM cisceccccccveccncses 50 30 
TQ ee NE hoc vtsnvcceecisusece 50 29 
A, RD PIES. aces ccccccrccssesecs 50 2B 
. G Moanering ree siawukegdvaneues 50 23 

< aa RM Gea ven ase ineridecase 50 23 
Robert . Bibb ecghronthdds scent tee 50 25 
*Professional. 

Class Leaders: W. A. Hammond, Jr. “A,” W. 
Gordon Harvie “B,”’ W. Gary Bragg “D,” W. E. 
Harris -“-* 

Legs on Lumsden Cup: Col. B. H. Grundy, W. 
Gordon Harvie, Lewis C. Grant, John T. Anderson, W. 


E ort, a 6. ‘Boone. Wodnced . 
ext regular club shoot ednesday goth, 4: p. m. 
” SECRETARY, 
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A REAL GUN : 





L. C. Smith New Designs With Hunter One Trigger For 
° TRAP and FIELD 


¢ With the characteristics of the Thoroughbred written all over it. 


This means it will win. Kindly let us mail you our new 


catalogue showing perfect illustrations and descriptions of all grades 


PRICES $25.00 TO $1,000 


Hudson Gun Club. 
Jersey City, N. J., September 6, 1914. 

Appended are scores made at the bi-monthly shoot 
of the Hudson Gun Club this morning, with eleven 
shooters taking part. High gun for the day was W. 
Raymond with 84 per cent; Dr. Pinkerton was the run- 
ner up with 78 per cent. and J. Williams with 68 per 
cent. was third high, the day was cool and pleasant, but 
a flukey wind made the targets dip and duck, which 
accounts for the poor scores that were made. 

On October 4th we will hold our annual corn fest, 
and also start the fall season trophy shoots, we would 
like all our members to help us start the season off 
tight and look for a good attendance. Our_ next 
shooting date will be ccocember 2oth, and visitors 
who care to shoot targets can do so at the Hudson 
Gun Club grounds, where the best service can be ob- 
tained, and where they are always made to feel at home. 

a @ @ «4 -# 


Fai) WERE “In ctdapiadacenesecene 1 19 15 16 «19 
Wie EE as Uehdnds Oredsconsceae 18 14 13 17 “e 
We date caddecccciacescudes 14 II 16 13 II 
Wee I os cwousucaneceadaeen a“ 3° fF 2 aa 
pg eer 23 19 19 17 

WOON, Tia no cic cesses ccndea 16 16 17 II ea 
C, Wom Eemeeeee 2.5... ccccce 22 18 21 21 19 
Pe > SOME ecascacvivesenscenss 15 19 19 13 19 
We. Pe enaiccere deescsessceds 19 19 16 19 18 
W. Raymond ..........--++++++- 21 21 21 21 ae 
| rrr 6 18 


16 I 19 ee 
T. H. K., Secretary. 


Central Pa. League. 
Indiana, Pa., September 3, 19'4. 


Total Total 
Number Number 
Shot At Broke 
Wa Bi rs redsiesncacccsncivensens 100 85 
Gesenaler, CIATEMGE <... 20 ccccccecccsee 100 68 
Paikington, C. R, ......-ccccceseeces 100 51 
CN, WEE onckcccvcecvevensesceutes 100 82 
McKean, DO Ghucucevseyennddacenees 100 63 
NENG Bas nde daducccesdecuncases 100 gI 
od koxp divycecensouswcatenes 100 94 
*Garland, Be gc.civcskncsencaenaebeke 100 79 
Soringer, Te. Be ...cccccccccscescccees 100 79 
altz, jack SP cichaiae: cin ee kata eal dena 100 72 
*Cumberiand, L. W.. .....c.cccccccece 100 89 
WR. Re Tis daceecosapanngncaseeesécs 100 85 
We, Ws Be fe secsccccccscctdesensedes 100 83 
Ce iS cnseiscccccectnansses 100 
Miller SSE: cccrcanxndadeanonss 100 84 
erat a WEE <00s oa caccnadereaces 100 67 
Ce WES Goce dc ceccccucedescuses 100 61 
WEES fie Wy ha dnnccaccoccaeewassye 100 92 
Gibson, Wm. ......ccccccccvcccccsece 100 69 
Riggs, Wayne. ......---sscescceeecees 100 80 
McAfoos, J. Fi ...seeeeseeeeeeeeeeees 100 57 
Olly, E,W. w..cccccccccccccececcces 100 86 
TERE MEE cee indcccsccccnedensetecsece 100 86 
Sargent, Fr. A. ..cccccccccvccccvesee 100 80 
Cornahan, C. W. ..ccccccccccccccccess 100 50 
Hill, DO cu thasvdsuscccndataves tons’ 100 88 
Trainor, M. W. ....ceeeeseeeeeeeeres 100 77 
Stadtmiller, Joe. ......ccccceccecccces 100 60 
Stadtmiller, INO. ....-.cccccsccccoese 100 60 
Hetrick, Joe. Sdagévnccavaeusiueneeens 100 &4 
WS Mi Ge bo tececvacgccadconesenue 100 80 
MicClarves, Wm. ....scscccsccisccecs 100 67 
TN i ev acenss<caiocspeagubanea 100 81 
Tatts I ves cee e's o52 cccngiecnbenns 100 79 
Milles, Prale..ccsccccccccsccenssecee 100 81 
Genter MES wos +s ctcucnstxendace 100 79 
Ti paintss: Be Week ees adbaascececsis 100 84 
PGES ae Hcdcdetwenccesctadguessducets 100 64 
Dig NE ee ace bcs ccisuchpubalescess 100 30 
Vardusets TEC. .n. ne ceucged esses 100 56 
Dene Bo Wa Bile 2 .scanaseivecceses 100 70 
WRGGUEE ls Ba: caccnsktes occcneccces 100 88 
Wadtie ss We Ee “he eseicvessces 100 82 
pe ge SS FES Ee eee 100 74 
Es. We Gare. ce scciciccccccs 100 78 
EC Sad ie ananncasnteideakes dane 100 76 
Me Me Fe Cac ctincsceccntcecessesues 100 46 





Menatacwret THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY 1377 82°s% 





aa BS. Fence ceae dare 100 54 
DOR a, Wea. cone ccc dpevccugucavaceres 100 69 
A OR. vain dee cnwne catcatepen 100 59 
pea OO eer re me 100 70 
SOM FAI «5 halls cncwisacegvccesente 100 85 
NE IN Bs Saved dx acioncesccoudawews 100 7% 
RA OTs hed adidevsin'e cotsavecetvade 100 6 
EB aacacccntenesvensuge 100 77 
NE a cd dcbaddnsdteasseatens 100 59 
EE GSR, «neon verascocavccudacse 100 71 
*Professional. 


JACK WALTZ, Secretary. 


Birmingham Gun Club. 
Birmingham, Ala., September 5, 1914. 
E. M. Cornwell led the shooting at the Birmingham 
Gun Club at the regular wey shoot, he went out 
with the — score of 95 out of his roo shot at, he was 
followed John Warren with 92 and John Fletcher 
and Ed. Holt with 91. J. T. Austin stopped on his 
way to the Grand American Handicap and shot with 
the local club. 7 ; 
Dr. I. J. Sellers, H._C. Ryding, Genter, Hillman, 
John Warren and John Livingston of the Birmingham 
Gun Club will attend the Grand American Handicap 





LINCOLN BENNETT 





THE LEADING HATTERS 
FOR OVER A CENTURY 


Silk Hats 
Stiff and Soft Felt Hats 
Straw Hats and Panamas 
Tweed Hats and Caps 


40, Piccadilly, 
1, 2, Sackville Street, W. 
& 78, Lombard Street, E.C. 











LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, 
No. 2, Sackville St. (Separate Entrance) 


The Well-known “LINCOLN BENNETT” 
LADIES’ SPORT and TAILORED HATS 
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HERCULES 


FOREST AND STREAM 


WINS THE 


OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


At Double Targets 


S. A. Huntley of Vancouver, Wash., with E. C. WON THE HAZARD TROPHY 


Emblematic of the OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP AT DOUBLE TARGETS 
Saturday, September 5, 1914, at Dayton, Ohio, on the grounds of the 


N. C. R. Gun Club. 


Mr. Huntley Broke 91 out of 100 Targets (50 Pairs) and Defeated 48 Other Contestants _ 


Mr. Huntley’s wonderful records made during the current season show con- 
clusively what can be done when a gun containing shells loaded with 


E. C. IS POINTED RIGHT 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


held at Dayton, Ohio next week. Lee Moody led the 
shooting at double targets, scoring 38 out of his 50 
shot at. Scores were made as follows: 





i AOIENL 550 node 0 cseicpcinnne 100 95 
Sn. sccskessnothnseeeresstee 100 92 
NM PUCTEBEP cave ccc cevercecccsvcncs 100 91 
OME D cst weuscnbierseieewe peceen ye 100 QI 

tr EE: dn nc'ccne #4i0s0s<pipenrens 100 
Ser eh TE ROMER cons pi vainesseses bases 100 88 
Se ARES wo5cincchonceus<pssacnoe 100 83 
PER ange svccvnenesonsewaden'scs tie 100 82 
el CARNE n.nhndg soiteoteseciuwsabecas 100 81 
ND on nuosssoes vechsdtewesndes 100 v3) 
REE. Apncdcesesnntonncqenecsrace 100 77 
ME. ocicias oh. b 4010 6100s t0nenesessinaeee 100 70 
SUPE <. -scccceceseceeeress tes ae 100 60 
EIN. cc sania secnebess <uahendd 5 55 
BBTMDBET occ e vc sscnwveccessccssticeces 50 46 
BEEN « canbncdesesiicas cebaboasesb syne <n 50 42 
SEES. even cinescengdSanbpeputeewevee 50 42 
MEET cnvccocccdundekucnsehsaneeebess 50 39 
PEL .cncgeseaseseetsaetateebteersse 50 30 
Baugh  .......ccccccccccscessscecceoses 50 33 
rt ee er ee 50 25 
DEED | cinjccbabcsvenedsdcoseescianeen 50 38 

DOUBLE TARGETS. 

Lee Moody 2... .cccccccscccccccsessoce 50 38 
Se - a aceace 50 32 
Wm. Jordan 50 30 
M. Jordan 50 ~ 





Hodges ....... . aed 6 ‘0 
=~ 6. Xo GAEL, Secouny. 


Cosmopolitan Gun Club. 
Manila, P. I., July 19, 1914. 
By the Spectator. J 
F. H. Thompson was high gun for the day at the big 
Cosmopolitan Gun Club shoot today. The shoot was for 


We make it reliable. 
Its friends have made it famous. 





fifty birds, the added handicap system being adopted 
for the day with 10 birds at 16 yards per frame. 

Five of the contestants made a total of 45 and were 
forced to shoot off the tie. The result was that Mr. 
Piatt, who broke 29 birds, got the cup. Roy Squires 
drew second prize and “Eddie” Sherman captured the 
third prize. Mr. Martin carried off fourth. In the 
snipe shoot, Lieut. Hodges carried off the trophy, 
breaking 18 and 25 with a 20-gauge gun—which is ae 
shooting. Charlie Squires was high gun for the 20- 
gauge, making 64 per cent. 

The scores for the day follow: 







Total Total 
Broken Handicap 
Thompson ... . wee 44 
Roy uires 42 45 
Vandertord . 42 44 
Carson ..... 39 44 
Martin . 34 45 
Orense . 24 44 
Beach .. 33 44 
Northcott 29 41 
Se 29 45 
Almeda 29 45 
UE a5 snigth<aNshike saccswesecmanmeades ¢ 29 43 
CO ESE re ers er erie 28 44 
I. 6086 idKsu as aes edecoaveenensesae 27 
Be eink tn oasacsea econ, 24 3 
SE Foheckan coeuosecsaancccusmesereses 23 43 
NEE ince scubctkevceneveseusaseusss<o 23 27 
EEE |. Sclkan cache copesoetesgeen sous 21 40 
RERIOE av cawigssnesvecvessocbevscees 21 40 
PORE occ cnrcweenssocaemsbumetes 5 25 
EEO, GRIUROED Givec awe snncnotayg vessuaeee 32 42 
NNO oa sins sok ss Sanleee swe vesesuawny 28 41 
SD 535.5 ccalsw cw casunsiscamecaaniansets 27 43 
ERG cag vccGabs nese scnlesevdebuwe was 27 45 
OMEN ods dacs soc cescssusenesepeacane 25 44 
DOE dis asp bind sa iseowsan bens wagee sion ve 24 43 


Aemebtaty 5 iisisicvis uc eeteeeeeies 22 42 
CRON biccccscsepncccanenenestee’ eocccoe 20 42 


Dupont Trap peeing Club. 
Wilmington, Del., September 5, 1914. 
Several of Delaware’s best gunners were either at Day- 
ton, Ohio or en route there for the Grand American 
Handicap, so the attendance at the DuPont Trapshoot- 
ing Club today was not quite up to the usual mark. 
Notwithstanding this fact, more 25 straights were regis- 
tered than for many a day. The conditions were per- 
fect, and those who attended the shoot felt well repaid. 
The main events were contests for the Coleman du- 
Pont sterling silver spoons in each of the five classes, 
A, B, C, D and As usual, the spoon events were 
shot over two traps, 15 targets over trap one and 10 
targets over trap two. Not a tie was recorded and so 
no shoot offs were necessary. The following were the 
scores made in the spoon events: 


S A, 
Staley. ‘Tae evow 06 sccicnaveccddnedecccesdactver oe «23— 25 
Wis chs AUER 5a vnn'n con.stes Coeehs caeedeceete ox. we 
Dee Si UE. ss coche ch asuncsdeacccavensesceckesceue 21 
Fc NORD, ok. ees gadcathsansuccetdvdchiskwee a1 
ia Le be etevtiaeenchunepetasabechera een sonack: 20 
ct GUS... edaedusadackestaccersecamenib saben 1 
ee i AURUNE  V vi vcccdveenctetacaspuraseteseeusenouse - 8 
CLASS B. 
DRGRE TES. cn ccccasvcetehrerab anv cacésnetesacood 25— 25 
WEE NS. WHOOE cess ceccocccesssceesnscees Seen esas - 2% 
William Coyne «2. crccccccscvevoessossivccccoese 22 
Ws ERIE. acu csighsvescbe<ctanwastsseccoreuents as a 
Re ce Nasn es capearcsncevsetecncsctees Soesa at 
CLASS C, 
Ws an SOOT Nha kicdesvcesgdoctvccensesuce aves 25— 25 
} ‘ PERRO ROTER ones acéccesudtedcadcnseceetieseas 22 
J. W. Anderson, Jr. ....cccccccccecccccccsccccces 21 
Be OO wavne sbcn sn ds codadcgucvccsescdosaveses 18 
COW. PRROREEROR civic ccrsresncseceseecescccencas 14 
CLASS D 
Je We. THARRRWAY q vocsscsccccsndsnsscosccdscecocee 2I— 25 
Er, DRMROREE ic csnesndccetecapeponvaeposicecasescee 15 
B, Th. SOG ii oc vn cacasvestess tccvectisoncane 13 
Pi; RRA eas chicccccnccd capacsscccanecsces mmaene 8 
INELIGIBLES. 
EOE: 0 WUMIOR i cas cegaacavesctebesesscusctacanns 24— 25 
Bike MEE | Sc sic deSnicceacdGemvecenonebendecvves . 
Wy Ai EB. ove ca vacecncveesocnsnts sebecteuesees > = 
} z —e Keincdécobcncd pesbeseebesesncavecguas . ae 
Ma EEE. <a cecincnneecscavedéatvacesssubaveuh once 19 
BE RFCM. 6s os oo ccag ices sxsddivcvalsthebesFhteee 


17 

In the spoon events Isaac Turner and W. C. Corey 
showed to the best advantage, as they both turned in 
perect scores. J. Hathaway, a new member of the 
club got away in fine shape and scored 21 out of 25 
which was easily the best score in Class D. He is now 
a candidate for Class B. 

In the events at 100 targets, J. T. Skelly showed to the 
best advantage. Mr. Skelly turned in a card of 97 out 
of 100, a very excellent score indeed, and made a run 
of 74 consecutive breaks. This is the best work done 
by Mr. Skelly at the local club for many weeks, and 
indicates a very decided return to form on his part. 
Had he been‘shooting in a registered tournament he 
would have won a Hercules half century trophy. : 

Another shooter who was looking them over in 
fine shape was Isaac Turner who broke 49 out of 50. 
Mr. Turner faltered on his thirty-fifth target, which he 
dusted badly, and by some it was thought he had broken 
it. However, a percentage of 98 is one to be proud 
of, and Ike was well satisfied. 

The score: 


as TNE Sedoec tcc accdawncestecsavdecneuedesutee 97—100 
5 eke: MME ox tnicne pecptertacadeseacuseseradesen 04 
Te. di ME 6 ccbeuccascnvesesedeceure éecesens 93 
WEG CARI erescecovcccéunintecetuscadnaveakdesss 93 

DE, Wis, RENEE oc oaceccccedeseedesseechevensses cooee 98 
CoA, EGE? cacscssccnssonsacecee Sesdowbeos rests 82 
W. Coyne ..cccccccecccccccccceccccccovescovcece occ 
WEG TRMGCREE \o siccnccdecccccvsceusesostucessssts 2 
Sealer: TOCMIO: occcccrscccccdscedcvevesvstecssee 75 
WE OE. i kore Civensevacncwentewnnss osenciuen 62 

J; W. Anderson, Jr. .cccciccccocccscccccsesecceve 61 

E. MMR <p i cwbneasecuwmresesaovoaae pagenouan . 83 
EG EE ah cdnccvvs dheccueuctveanenstcguneus as 
San DME «ines ccctosvndcccvcsdvctecestieeves 40— 50 
TE, ks. WOE tak. vie niga bs ca convennsteganadueuene gan oc 

Co BR oc acne oikaqencccsncdsevcareeaepluebdens 44 

J. W. Hathaway ......ccccccccccsocscscoeess coco 42 

| ee | a rererrerrrecr rrr tr ry 


PARKER BROS. 


Meriden, Conn. 


N. Y. Salesrooms: 32 Warren St. 


A. W. duBray, Res. Agt. 
Box 102, San Francisco, Cal. 


Send for Catalogue. 
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E. R. qgake Gab Lav aanwnddageastaavenscees adectdcne 38 
Bh Ba I haGRis dawincowsccaddedben's ea eeeeeeeeres 37 
Co WE RIORIIGR 6.08 cc cictnacacnscccesesocccs “He 
A. mages Gods bcd dsucbsgakesdaceteoadenddepsmewsse 20 
Jo MEMMARGTON ocd isicge di ccicccccccceccecccnsces 22— 25 
I T, ODOTGO .cacccvcctccecccccevcccese eeasecese 21 
QS adc hace bcepiins csi ig acccvcedaccspecuns 19 


A squad was made up to shoot some targets thrown 
6s yards. The shooting was done from the 18 yard 
mark. The targets were extremely difficult, but some 
good scores were made. Billy Foord led the bunch 
on these birds, getting a total of 90 out of 100. 

The scores were: 

W. _M. Foord ......ssccccccccccscssccevscccccces 

E. R. Galvin .... se 

J. T. Skelly ....... 

.. I: Magaheran 

S, TeehtO cecccccccccccvcccccscecscseccccseveeces 

L. ‘Ee MEE So sien wenccinccevnnesstasecendencdbeve 

W.. -s IE code cc cavenarbeneowinegeteveonecs 

I 


Contest for Hazard Cup. é 

Forty-nine shooters, amateurs and professionals, en- 
tered the contest for this cup, emblematic of the double 
target a. held on September 5, at the 
N. C. R. Gun Club grounds, Dayton Ohio. After 
a close contest, the cup was won by S. A. Huntley, 
Vancouver, Wash., on a score of 91; following him 
were: J. R. Taylor, J. S. Day and R. W. Clancy 
with 90 each; omer Clark, ; W. R. Crosby and 
R. D. Morgan with 88; L. S. German, 87. The match 
was at 50 doubles, and was shot over the G. A. H. 
traps, 10 pairs over_each trap. At the close of the 
4th event (40 pairs) Taylor was in the lead with 
74; S._A. Huntley, J. S. Day and R. D. Morgan, 73 
each; R. W. Clancy, 71. Huntley, in the first squad, 
finished first with a total of 91. This = all out of 
the running, but the four mentioned above, three of 
whom could beat one tie with 2s. None of them, 
however, succeeded in doing this, Taylor eappes 4 
Day 3, and Clancy 1 in the last event, finishing in 
a tie for second place on 90; Clark was third with 80; 
Morgan went to pieces in the last round and landed in 
fourth place with W. R. Crosby on 88; L. S. Gérman 
87. Only six straights were made in the events, R. W. 
Clancy, J. R. Taylor, J. S. Day, Geo. Lyon, F. G. 
Fuller and T. Prior each breaking 10 pairs in an 
event. At trap 1, C. T. Carpenter was referee and 
scorer; trap 2, Ht: H. McGregor, referee and scorer; 
trap 3, V. A. ubler, referee and scorer; trap 4, C. 
R. Carley, referee and scorer; trap 5, C. L. Boyle, 
referee and scorer. 


T. VBR cco scdsecsccteccauuvuakececcxeuoesanunequse 

Wan. See © cucatccecbsadecandecascotadenedveeesconn 86 

S. A. ce ar 05 bust casaenacenaparnameabanaeaccntes 91 

Wr, - We accccacavesccanscnnewasicdconecaeaannece 

W. Ee Mee cc cb adcace cs preseacdacasuasdusesasseens 76 

F. GOO dicovcucnscccecetanscccudessnuseserevunes 86 
7 
86 





C. A, See saesxee ea 
. L.. Stonehouse .. brigkanvadedcsias veneie 
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~ I — ' ages Tux- In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 
— because I do like very 
% a bi 2 Send us 10c and your tobacco dealer’s name and we will 
E much. mail you prepaid a handsome Leather Draw-Puuch with 
. Y é Ces string and a 10c tin of Tuxedo to any address in U.S. We wo ji 
’ W. Vw : gladly make this Free Pouch Offer to get you totry Tuxedo. i 
: H : ere = THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Room 11M, 111 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 5 
R. 
OB, 3 
Joe Gra 
A. D, Davis oc ceccccccccccceccocceesscocccesocseseesce 70 : : ; : ; : : 7 . 
D, Wi, ME 20s deve condones sguaeanass auakeepsecdesscns 82 good advantage, breaking six pairs straight as a starter, tore up the gun making trade of Liege and Belgium in 
B.C. See ivteea0cbscsectdskcdaecdcekusheases endo 73 ~ finishing with his lost seven pairs straight, and a total eneral by the roots. Without doubt if_the great 
J. FE, Be aah ee ac cy ver te dees cknceesaseccens 65 score of 46. Crosby did not show his usual form, factories of the Anciens Etablissements Pieper and 


F. C. Cup Race, Dayton, Ohio. 
on September 5, was a fitting prelude to the G. 


was between J. S. Day, of Cincinnati, holder, and 


FOREST AND STREAM 





GEO. CURRY 
ex-Governor, New Mexico 
** Tuxedo appeals to me strong- 


superiority to all other tobaccos.” 





STANTON WARBURTON 


Congressman 
State of Washington 


to believe that every desirable 


quality is present in Tuxedo Process’’ which takes all the unpleasantness 
Tobacco. It is the best smoke 4% of tobacco and leaves all the pleasant- 


I ever had.’’ 


I Urorhan fics 


ness in/ 





" IRVIN S. COBB 
humorist and novelist 


“I can’tthink of any reason 


Why Should I Smoke 


"TUXEDO is the logical smoke for million- 
aires because it is impossible to buy a 
. better tobacco. 

Tuxedo is the logical smoke for the eco- 
nomical man because there are 40 pipefuls 
lyon account of its cool, mild, iM a ten-cent tin—making the average cost 
pleasant flavor. Therein lies its per pipeful only one-fourth of a cent / 


To buy cheaper tobacco means to get 


Gyo liz less pleasure out of smoking, because it is 


impossible to make a tobacco as good as 
Tuxedo at less than the Tuxedo price/ 





The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Tuxedo is made of only the finest, choic- 
est selected leaves of perfectly aged Burley 
“My own experience leadsme tobacco. It is made by the original ‘‘Tuxedo 


Tuxedo has a deliciously mild, fragrant 
aroma that is pleasant to all. 
tobacco you can smoke in a room full of lace 
curtains without leaving even a trace of odor. 


A trial will convince you that Tuxedo is 
superior to every other tobacco you have 
ever smoked. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Convenient pouch, inner-lined Famous green tin with gold 
with moisture-proof peer = - 5c - tofi ek 1 Oc 
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TUXEDO? 


It is the only 


Buy a tin—today 


lettering, curved tofit pocket 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c 


large crowd o 


although he picked up toward the last, and got the r 
last six pairs straight, going out with 40. The race damaged to such an extent that they wil 


The match for the E. C. Cup, held at Dayton, Ohio, was won by J. S. Day by 9 targets, 182 to 173. A out of it for a year to come. The alternative of the 
A. H 


well known to the trap shooters of the country, and Walter Huff. 


both, “T. Bill” and “Jimmie” Day, are equally popu- 
lar with the ‘boys. The match was pulled off on No. 
3 trap, except the leg under expert rules, for which five 


expert traps had been installed. Day had the best of the water. 
the first leg at 100 targets, defeating Crosby by 7 ness at the old stand. 


American Arms and European War. 2 

To put it rudely but succinctly, hell’s popping across re upon American-made tubes. 
The rest of the world goes on doing busi- J ; 1 1 

Countries that looked to the will go up _in price. Practically 


5 shooters and others interested matched 
which will be held on the same grounds. The match the contestants and were liberal in their applause. The 
; match was refereed by R. O. 
R. Crosby, of O’Fallon, Ills., challenger. Both are Graham_and L. S. German; scorers, 


Heikes; 





United States. 


s a direct result of the war 


blockading of the seas against German commerce. 


Fabrique Nationale at Liege are not destroyed, they are 
be counted 


German barrel maker is also made impossible by the 
Not 
judges, J before the end of the war will Krupp steel barrels and 

Cc. F. lowe and stocks and other A agg of Germany again come to the 
t ost American double gun factories de- 

end entirely on the foreigner for their raw barrels. 
he makers of pump guns on the other hand, usually 


good walnut stocks 
all fine gunstocks 


targets, 97 to 90. In this part of the match he broke German for their goods must seek elsewhere for them. come from Germany, whether they be afterward 


his first 32, and his last 


last 50; Crosby also broke 49 in the last s0, getting the the quarrels of others, the 
iat : England is busy with both hands. 


last 31 straight but had his bad few minutes in the 


On the expert traps, at 50 targets, Crosby had his ich markets of : ‘ ¢ { i 
revenge, getting the best of it by 4 targets, and cut- to the manufacturers of America, but will send emis- esting to watch the steps of the Colt and the Remin 
ton Companies. Between the two they make practical 


ting Day’s lead to 3. Then came the 25 pairs of doubles. saries of invitation before long. 


ay was in fine form and worked his “pump” to 


Before the war had hardly started the German troops 


uth America will not only lie open 


straight, getting 49 in the If ever a country stood in pee = ay by Circassian, Italian or any other fan 
nite ates is “‘it. 


the stoppage of a few sources o} 


term. Aside from 
raw material, the 


_The French seem war is not going to embarrass the gun trade half 
second event, when 7 targets slipped away from him. to have put ove”, able-bodied man into the field. The much as it is going to help it. 
0 


If the war drags on for any time, it will be inter- 


the same line of arms—the Browning—as the Fabrique 




























Stopped this 
fellow with a 
20-Gauge be- 
cause I shoot 
the 


LEFEVER 


Single Trigger 


I missed him with the first, but the second 
barrel struck him so quick and hard that 
he crumpled up and came down—a dead 
You can improve your shooting if 





one. 


your gun is right. Better send at once for 


Art Catalog of 


Lefever Shot Guns 


$25. to $1000. 


Lefever Arms Company 
200 Maltbie St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 













A Sportman’s 
-Qpportunity! 


Three 
mounted 
heads for sale. 
59-56 and 53 
inches spread of 
horns 30-22 and 
20: points respect- 
ively. Perfect 
heads of the very 
best class in every 
way, very moder- 
ate prices. Express 
prepaid, duty free 
on approval any- 
where in U. S. A. Also mounted elk, 
mountain sheep and other perfect game 
heads. References: Alfred I. Dupont, 
Wilmington, Delaware; Edwin A. Lemp, 
St. Louis, Mo., or the editor of Forest and 
Stream. Your inquiry 1s asked. 


EDWIN DIXON, 


Ontario’s Leading Taxidermist, 


UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO 


large 
moose 
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Nationale of Belgium. The Remington auto loader shot 
gun and the Remington auto loader rifle have almost 
exact duplicates in the arms put out under the same 
patent by the Belgian factory. The Browning pistol 
eae are used by the Belgian company and by the 
olt people. Now with the Belgian factory doubtless a 
wreck from the terific fighting about Liege, with the 
war an uncertain thing in length, and with the Bel- 
gians fighting with every able-bodied man in their 
ranks, the question is whether the American companies 
will step in and take care of the demand for the Brown- 
ing gun as it was made in Belgium, 
ext to the American, the English factories are in 

the best condition to take advantage of the busy state 
of our Teutonic friends. But, while no reports are 
available, it may be suspected that the condition of 
the English army equipment is not of the best. 

The British War Office was busy playing with an ex- 
perimental rifle, a Mauser pattern to fire a modified 
.280 cartridge, when the war broke out. The rifle had 
been in the experimental state for two years, and seemed 
to be a failure. 

Without doubt some of the big English factories, 
such as the Birmingham Small rms Company and 



















































impressions. 









other makers of arms for the government, are working 


glow with interest—pictures that give vivid 


What better way to get the news? 


At all newsstands 
10 cents 










at top speed, turning out Lee Enfields to make up 
enough rifles to arm all the English troops that could 
be mustered. The war caught England in a bad time, 
so far as the infantry rifle is concerned, and the British 
troops go into action with the poorest arm of any of 
the nations involved. ae Fa s 

If Canada becomes heavily involved in the struggle, 
the Ross rifle would speedily cease coming across the 
border. The Ross Rifle Company is primarily a manu- 
facturer of arms for the Canadian a and when 
the Canadians need army rifles badly, everything else in 
that factory stops right there, and the man wanting a 
Sauer shot gun, a Sauer-Mauser, a Luger carbine, a 
Francotte singe trap gun or anything else made trans- 
Atlantic may find himself disappointed. The Francotte 
factory, near Liege, is doubtless as completely knocked 
out as the Pieper and the Fabrique Nationale. 

Some of the mail order, catalog houses will be ob- 
liged to use American-made stuff instead of the “T. 
Barker” clap-trap they have been passing out for years 
to unsuspecting customers in pastoral walks of life. 
The “Celebrated Damascus finish” barrel will be hard 
to obtain in the event of a war at all prctenene, be- 
cause the gentlemen in the business of turning out 


these fine pot-metal guns are now engaged in keeping 











GERMAN INFANTRY ON THE ROAD TO BRUSSELS 


Leslie's 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


ee the news of the day in pictures that 
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three jumps ahead of the Germans from across the 
border. 

I much suspect that the corps of Germans that took 
Liege were recruited from Suhl, Germany, and their 
frantic and vicious es against concrete forts were 
inspired by the sight of the Liege gun factories just 
beyond. So would they assault with equal pleasure the 
good English town of Birmingham were they only able 
to walk dry-shod to the country where Birmingham lies. 

The sporting ods man may be interested in know- 
ing where the various factories lie that supply the guns 
brought into this country. If he finds an invading 
force flowing all over a certain town where a factory 
is making well known guns, he can figure pretty surely 
that said factory will be out of business for some time 
to come. Arms factories are strategic considerations, 
and an enemy unable to hold a town where one lay, or 
attacking it, would be pretty sure to disable that fac- 
tory. 

I list some of the better known concerns that send 
guns to this country: J. P. Sauer & Sohn, Suhl, Ger- 
many; Mauser Arms & Ammunition Company, Berlin 
and Oberndorf; (makers of Mauser rifles and parts for 
all Mauser rifles of all makers, Mauser pistols, Luger 
pistols, etc.) Charles Daly, Suhl; Austrian Arms Com- 
pany, Steyr, Austria (makers of the Schonauer-Mann- 


To Be Published Monthly 


The demand for ALL OUT- 
DOORS has forced the change 


from a quarterly to a monthly. 
The October issue is now on sale. 


It contains the condensed fed- 
eral and state game laws. Stories 
and pictures in wonderful variety. 
Duck shooting. Deer hunting. 
Tennis helps. Golf hints 
How to do things out-o’-doors. 
How to keep well. Everything 
brief. | Everything readable. 
Large pages. Large pictures. 


On sale at all newsstands, 15 cents. Or better, use the 
coupon and be certain of a full year of enjoyment. 


ALL OUTDOORS, Inc., 
145 West 36th St., New York 


I enclose one dollar for one year’s sub- 
scription to ALL OUTDOORS. 
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licher, and of arms for the Austrian and other govern- 
ments); A. Francotte & Company, Liege, Belgium; 
Anciens Etablissements Pieper, Liege, Belgium; 
Fabrique Nationale d’Armes d’Guerre, lege nu- 
facturer Francais d’Armes et Cycles, St. Etienne, 
France (makers of all sorts of sporting, goods): Societe 
Manufacturiere d’Armes, St. Etienne; Manufacture Na- 
tionale d’Armes de Chatelleraut.—Sporting Goods Dealer. 


GRASS LAKE (MICH.) FISHING. 
Bellaire, Mich., September 3, 1914. 
The bass and pike fishing at Grass Lake, 
has been exceptionally good this season; while 
the catches of brook trout in the Cedar and 
Jordan Rivers, has been above the average. 
The writer has just returned from a two weeks 
vacation, spent at Schoolcraft’s Lakeview Re 
sort, and has not, in vacations covering a period 
of five years, had as much success, as during the 
season, now drawing to a close. 


We arrived there on August 9, and found 
among the guests, many of our friends of ast 
years, though a number had already departed. 

We especially missed our brother sportsman, 
Mr. Martin Dodsworth of Detroit, a most ardent 
fisherman and companionable friend. Business 
affairs had called him home, but the gap which 
he left, was filled by Mr. Henry W. Johnson, 
also of Detroit, and who could make Sir Isaac, 
look like thirty cents, when he settled down to 
some good hard fishing. 

I would, that I had the time to tell of our 
side trip to the Jordan, and of the sport we had 
with the seventy-eight speckled beauties we took 
in the two days of fishing there. 

And then the wonderful meals which he pre- 
pared. Lucullus in all of his glory never sur- 
passed Henry ‘W. who has him backed off the 
boards, when it comes to getting up a dinner 
of broiled trout, johhny cake, and the trimmings. 

The twelve pike and the bunch of trout, which 
he took to friends at home, speak for his skill 
with rod and reel. Other old friends, C. A. 
Dixon and wife, of Columbus, O., were also 
guests at Lakeview; and to Mrs. Dixon and the 
writer, come the task of dividing honors for 


the Forest and Stream trophy cup, up to the 


present writing. 

Each having brought to net a four pound 
small mouth bass, Mrs. Dixon taking hers with a 
steel rod, Kingfisher line and Triport reel, using 
ordinary snelled hook and common angle worm 
for bait, while I took mine with Heddon rod, 
Kingfisher line (that had been used for five sea- 
sons), Bu-Rem reel (a special make of the Ken- 
tucky pattern) and for bait, also the garden 
hackle, on a No. 18 Cincinnati bass hook. 


I did not see Mrs. D. catch her fish, but a 
bass never put up a prettier, or I should say 
gamer, fight than my four pounder. 

Hooked in water twenty feet deep, he stayed 
in the depths and made his fight for life and 
liberty there, never once coming to the surface 
or breaking water, but serging, tugging and pull- 
ing at the line, as though he would by main 
strength, smash the tackle. And how that little 
rod did give to his every rush, bending to a 
crescent, but straightening out with a spring- 
like steel the moment the tension was relaxed. 
I was fearful the line would break, knowing its 
long use, and for that reason, was careful to 
give him rope, and did not hurry to bring him 
to the surface, but after three or four minutes 
that seemed ten, I brought him slowly in, though 
he contested every inch of line; and as Anse 
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placed the net under him, he said: “My, ain’t 
he a whale?” 

So unless some one can better our catch, Mrs. 
Dixon and “Yours Truly,” will have to divide 
honors for the cup. 

L. C. YAGER, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





NEW SPRUCE CABIN INN. 


Finest location in Pocono Mountains. Shooting sea- 
son opens October 15th. Grouse or Pheasant, and wood- 
cock. Squirrels, hare, and rabbits in season. Kooms en 
suite and with private bath accommodations for fami- 
lies. Bowling, pool, tennis, golf, livery, saddle horses, 
garage. Illustrated booklet. Inn closes December 1st. 

: W. J. M. D. PRICE, 
Canadensis, Pa. Cresco Sta., D. L. & W. R. R, 


the most satisfactory camp bed made. Can he 
used anywhere and when deflated occupies 
little space. 


,, SLEEP OUT OF DOORS 


No sleep is more healthful or restful than sleep 
in the open, provided jour bed is right. Per- 
fection Sleeping Bags fill every requirement. 
Ask for Catalogue of our guaranteed Mattresses 
for home, camp, yacht and automobile use. 

Mailed free. 


Pneumatic 
Mig. Co. 


284 Ninth Ave. 
=. Brooklyn, N.Y. 








TOWNand COUNTRY TAILORS 


Known the Word over for 


EXCELLENCE of QUALITY, FIT and 
MODERATE PRICES 


UR connec- 

tion is com- 
posed of men of 
standing, and our 
system of trading 
is cash, thus ena- 
bling us to supply 
our productionsat 
extremely moder- 
ate prices. Asan 
illustration our 
evening suits 
range from 30 to 
40 Dollars, and 
our sack suits and 
overcoats from 21 


to 30 Dollars. 











The New Dinner Jacket 


Special Attention Paid to Mail, Orders 
E. GEORGE & CO. coorse motor Coats 
87 Regent Street, London 
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SMOKE 


! 


TOBACCO 





RESTSTREAH 


IT’S GREAT 
10c. per tin 10c. 


Sold by all Tobacconists in Canada Only 











BASS FISHING IN LAKE GEORGE. 
By Stewart R. Browne. 


Experience having taught me that between 
the hours of 6:30 and 8:30 A. M. being the best 
time to get these wily fellows to bite, especially 
on clear days, one fine day last August found me 
up and ready at six. About 6:30 I was on the 
grounds, ready for business; equipment consist- 
ing of a light, short steel casting rod, soft silk 
Kingfisher line, a No. 2 sproat hook with a 
three-foot gut leader, and a small size, live frog, 
for bait. 

The ground I prefer fishing on is off the 
mouth of a mountain brook that has washed out 
sands for ages in the lake, till now a shoal place 
has been formed. one hundred feet out in the 
lake, in a semi-circle, the water being only about 
two feet deep on same. But on the edge of this 
shoal, the water is very deep, and on one side 
of the boat one can see the white, sandy bottom 
plainly ; and, on the other side, dark, green water. 
The edge of this bank is so steep one cannot 
anchor a boat, if the wind happens to be blow- 
ing off shore. 

The bass come in here to feed on food com- 
ing down this brook. This particular day was 
clear and calm, and as I always fish alone in 
these morning hours, I have to row and cast 
too. I started along the edge of this bank with 
my ‘boat so that I could see sand on one side 
and dark water on the other and cast ahead of 
me into the dark water. I had not gone fifty 
feet, and on my third cast, something was run- 
ning away with my frog, when I started to reel 
him in, after my cast. I let him run about fifty 
feet, more line out, and he was going so fast, 
I made up my mind that he had gone head on 
for the frog and had come down on the hook 
with edge of his mouth, so I struck him hard 
and sure enough I brought up a heavy object 
that “felt and acted fish.” 

Then the fun began. I had about one hun- 
dred feet of line out when I struck him, and I 
was some moments working my boat off in deep- 
er water, and playing him too. I looked at my 
watch when I hooked him and it was 7:05. The 
strange thing about this bass was that he never 
jumped all through his long fight, and the only 
explanation I could give for this is as follows: 


‘tom like a salmon and stayed there. 


The first time I saw him down in the clear 
water, about ten feet from the boat, another 
bass, a little larger in size than the one hooked, 
was swimming alongside with him. I saw them 
both together throughout most of the fight. By 
the way, I caught this other bass the next morn- 
ing in the self-same spot, at least I presume it 
was the same bass, as he was about the same 
size; in fact, weighed about one-quarter of a 
pound more. 

But to get back to the first fish. It was a 
fight to the finish. Every time I worked the fish 
near the boat, off he went like a streak and 
would run out one hundred feet of line before 
slowing up, and it was back and forth, up and 
down, first one side then the other. I had 
worked the boat out into about fifty feet of 
water and felt free to fight as long as the bass 
could hold out. My wrist was getting pretty 
tired, when the fish went right down to the bot- 
I thought, 
however, it had snagged the line and started 
rocking him and rocking the line about fifty 
times, straining it as much as I dared, when sud: 


denly he left bottom and made one final run, 
when he seemed to be completely worn out, for 
I reeled him in and he was in the net and in the 
boat shortly. 

I looked at my watch and it was 7:40 exactly. 
I had been fighting him thirty-five minutes. The 
bass was hooked in the extreme edge of his up- 
per mouth, proving that he had hit the frog, 
head on, in his first rush. He was not hurt a 
particle and fought until there was no strength 
in him. This bass weighed three and one-half 
pounds, and I have found that these bass weigh- 
ing from two and one-half to four pounds are 
even better fighters than larger fish. 

I never knew a bass before to go to the bot- 
tom and lay there like a salmon as this one 
did. It was a new trick for me. I find that 
most of the bass who swallow the hook com- 
pletely will not fight over fifteen to twenty 
minutes. I have caught many land-lock sal- 
mon and square-tailed trout from three to 
six pounds, in the Rangeley Lakes, but I have 
never found any fish that would put up the same 
amount of gritty fighting, of equal size and 
weight, as will a small-mouth bass, when caught 
in those clear, cold waters of Lake George. 


HOTEL SEASON SATISFACTORY. 
It is a surprising fact that with all the 


‘calamity criers busy announcing “hard times,” 


hotels, with few exceptions, throughout the 
United States, report eminently successful sea- 
sons, fishing resorts especially being crowded to 
capacity. It is evident that when the American 
sportsman makes up his mind to go a fishing, 
war clouds and pessimists cannot make him put 
away the tackle until he has been afishing. 


North Hero, Vt. August 31, 1914. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 
Enclosed find check for ad in your paper. We 
were much pleased with cup which was won 
by Mr. Edward Grey, 2217 14 Street, Troy, New 


“York, for the largest small mouth black bass 


caught here this season. Weight 4 lIbs., caught 
July 11, 1914. We never have had a bet‘er season. 
C. A. SKEELS, Proprietor. 





At the Big Indian Shoot. 
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To Sportsmen! 
For Immediate Sale! 


Magnificent hunting and fishing property, com- 
prising 194 acres of good land and lake of 35 
acres abounding in trout, including furnished 
house, boats, fishing tackle, etc., together with ex- 
clusive fishing rights in the two adjoining lakes, 
Pitre and Rouge, both teeming with salmon trout. 
Surrounded as it is by a hunting territory full of 
large game, it makes the ideal country res:dence 
and hunting lodge. ‘ 

Is isolated and yet in easy communication, be- 
ing in the valley of Matapedia, Province of Que- 
bec, seven miles by good carriage road from 
Amqui Station of I. C. R. Title perfect. For par- 
ticulars, plans, photos, etc., address 

F. X. FAFARD, 


Parliament, Lands & Forests, Quebec, Canada. 








FOR SALE:—Got too old to shoot. A _ handsome 
Savage rifle 30-30, in perfect condition; 28 in. barrel; 
not a take down; price $20. Address, T. T. Crane, 
Hackensack, N. J. 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of 


All Classes of Sailing Yachts and Motor Boats 
V Bottoms, swift, handsome, able, a specialty 
J. L. FOSTER, 

Orcas, Washington 





AIREDALES—The Great Twentieth Century Dog. We 
have them of Blood and Quality. We also breed Fash- 
ionable Bred Collies. Write for List. 

W. R. WATSON, Box 202, Oakland, Iowa. 


Coonhounds and Combination Hunters ; 


for Coons, Possums, Squirrels, etc. Thoroughly trained, 
gladly sent anywhere on free trial. Large, new, highly 
illustrated catalogue, the finest of its kind ever 
printed, toc. 








Selmer, Tenn. 
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HUNDREDS of DUCKS! 


Come 
Duck Foods and Live Wild Decoys. 


in answer ‘to Terrell’s Natural Wild 
v Why not 
plant seeds that bring the ducks? Write to- 
day for circular and prices—do it now and be 
sure of Ducks. 


CLYDE B. TERRELL, Naturalist, Dept. 1, Oshkosh, Wis. 





. Every 
t 


prepaid. 
Write Today fic"? $2". ean’ mala big: poner 
free ct now. 


mounting for others. Write tod>~ and get book. 
Prof. J. W. ELWOOD, Taxidermist. (176 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 





WANT ED-—Pointers and Setters to train; game plenty. Also 
two broken dogs for sale. 
H. H. SMITH, O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md 





Wanted Pointers and Setters to train; plenty of game. 
Have some fine Pointer pups for sale, 12 months old. 
Apply, Manager Mossingford Kennels, Saxe, Va. 





KENWYN KOAT KURE 


Cures mange or eczema, and kills flees. $0.50 and $1.00 


; t t address b von 
sizes sent to any KENWYN. OMPANY, 


Point Pleasant, New Jersey. 


Book on Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 


118 W. 31st Street New York 


FOR SALE 


Setters, Pointers «1 Hounds 
GEORGE W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. 


Telephone 29-M 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you wart to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If so, 
send for list and prices of all varieties. Always on hand. 


OXFORD KENNELS, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





| Rabbit, Fox, Coon, Skunk, Deer, Bear Sloende. 
| Ferrets, Mexican Parrots. 


THE SOUTHERN FARM COON HOUND KENNELS, | List Free. 


Catalogue Iv cents. 


BROWNS KENNELS, YORK, PA. 





(ESTABLISHED 186686) 


J.H. LAU & CO. 


75 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK 
Arms—Ammunition—Loaded Shells. Fencing—Baseball—Full Line Sporting Goods 


IS JUST OFF THE PRESS— 


and contains °384 pages of concentrated information 
pertaining to GUNS, HUNTING, CAMPING, BASE- 
BALL, GOLF, TENNIS, FOOT BALL and all FALL 


GUN 


MAILED FREE 


| 
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FOR SALE: “COLONEL” BUCKELLEW, wesiend 

july Ist, das, Handsome; white, black, tan, ticked 
lewellin the choicest breeding. nose, pointing 
game now, loves water, not gun shy, just right for fin- 
ishing up this fall. Good ranger, plenty of speed, will be 
oe on quail, woodcock, chicken or partridges. Over 
istemper. Price $48.75. 


“COMPTROLLER” Blue belton Liewellin setter, sired 


by Master Ben. Black and tan evenly marked head, 
beautiful color, fast as the wind, nose, all day 
hunter, has had considerable work on quail South, beau- 


tiful looker of superb breeding, good conformation, three 
quarter tail, a lovable companion and will make a $aso 
to $300 gentleman’s shooting dog. Prime condition. Price 
$112.50. Wire. 

AMOS BURHANS, 


Box F Waterloo, Iowa. 





_WANTED—Pointers and Setters to train. Greil plen- 
tiful; first class kennels. References on application. 
JAMES L. PREVATT, Buies, N Carolina. 





WANTED.—A Bunch of jolly Fishermen Sep- 
tember and October. Plenty of Bass. Shooting after 
October 15th, Turkey and Quail. Duck, Geese and Deer 
November ist. Boats and Guwides. 

S. W. EVERITT, Prop., 
Riverview Hotel, Jacksonville, N. C. 





J. KHANNOFSHY 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


a 


and manafacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animale 
and manufacturing purposes a specialty. 
prices. All kinds of heads and skulls for furriers 
taxidermists. 

363 Canal St., New York. 


Please mention “Forest and Stream.” 





gz 


To correct all bowel trouble, weak diges- 
tion, fetid breath, etc., there is nothing 
better than 


SPRATT’S CHARCOAL CAKES 


All dogs should have at least once a week, 


and preferably at regular intervals, a meal 
of these excellent cakes. 


Write for sample and send 2 cent stamp 
for “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
NEWARK, N. J. 


IMPORTED NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS, Isisk 
Welthounds, English Bloodhounds, American Fo: 
Deer, Wolf and Cat Hounds. Illustrated catalogue fee 


Sc. stamp. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS,Lexingten, Ky. 


and WINTER ATHLETIC SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


CATALOG sCHOVERLING DALY & GALES 


302-304 BROADWAY 





NEW YORK CITY 
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For Sale. 
RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking 
with some of the nice yearlings or fry_from our 
hatchery, and you will be pleased with the results. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY 
Colburn C. Wool, Supt., Plymouth, Mass. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in — 
sniall-nmouth black bass commercially in the Unite 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, rang- 
ing from advanced fry to 3 and 4 iach tingerlings 
for stocking purposes. 

Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 


HENRY W. BEAMAN’ ~-_ New Preston, Conn. 


all ages for stockin 
Brook Trout * brooks and lakes. Deoek 
trout eggs in any quantity. Warranted delivered 
anywhere in fine condition. Correspondence solicited. 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 


Plymouth, Mass. 


ARTHUR BINNEY 
(Formerly STEWART & BINNEY) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 


MASON BLDG., KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
Cable Address: ‘‘ Designer,” Boston 








NEW MOUNT KINEO HOUSE, Moosehead Lake, Maine 


A Palace in the Wilderness. No Hay Fever 
Unequalled for Salmon and Trout Fishing 
Kineo Annex opened May 16th, closes Sept 28th. Mt. Kineo 
House open June 27th to Sept. 28th. Cottages and Bun- 
galows fully furnished for rent, $400 and upward .Through 
Parior, Sleeping and Dining Cars from New York and 

Boston to Kineo. 
Conducted by the RICKER HOTEL CO. 
For descriptive booklet address 
Cc. A. Judkins, Mer., Kineo, Maine 








Use it on your gun, revolver, bicycle, 
machine, reel—in fact, for any 
$}4Purpose for which a fine, pure, lubricat- 
maging Oil is desired. It never chills or 
dens, “‘gums”’’ or smells bad. Ask 
porting goods or hardware dealer. Large 
bottle, cheaper to buy, 25c. ; trial size, 10c. 
F. NYE New Bedford, Mass. 


: Ask yeur watch repairer whose 
oil he is using on your watch. 
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WANT TO SWAP GUNS? 


I will pay cash for pene gun, rifle, or pistol, or 


exchange with you for any other firearm you may 
want, Write me what you have, what you want, 
and I will make you an offer by return mail. 


S. J. Francis, 8 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 














FOREST AND STREAM 


A BIG STRIPER AT SEGER. 

Asbury Park, N. J., Sept. 1, 1914.—Mr. Jacob 
Westhiern has weighed in the largest striped 
bass caught June 30, weight 30 pounds. The 
bass fishing has ‘been very poor this season, 


only seven small ones taken in August. 
J. F. SEGER. 


THE PENS OF LONG AGO. 

With your kind permission I would like to 
add a commendatory word or two regarding 
Forest and Stream’s decision to publish for its 
readers some of those masterpieces of outdoor 
and sporting fiction that came to us through its 
columns years ago, from the pens of such old 
time experts as Nessmuk, Robinson, Mather, 
Thompson and others. 

A good story will always bear retelling and 
| like sound fruit seem to become more yellow 
and acceptable with age. Just as they were a 
delight to us who read them then, with their 
charm of description and portrayal of sport by 
lake, field and forest they will be no less so 
| now after the lapse of years, and new readers 
| to whom they may be strangers will find in 
them a treat indeed and make acquaintances 





| they will always remember with pleasure. 


So let us have them soon and in the mean- 
while a host of your readers look forward with 


| keen anticipation to the appearance of these twice 


told tales. 
Very faithfully yours, 
CHARLES B. MORSS, 
21 Greenleaf St., Bradford, Mass. 


FRENCH BULLS. 
The perfect dog for your wife or daughter. 


| On hand now, some particularly fine specimens 


at unusually low prices. 
JEFFERSON KENNELS, 
PETER B. ACKER, Prop., 
815 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn. 








HOTEL OF AMERICAN IDEALS 
HOTEL 


Filme OA arate 
pra! D.C. 


ini am 



















Located nm famous Pennsylvania Avenue, 
overlooking the Executive Mansion, with- 
in easy access to all things worth. while, 

- coupled with the beautiful i 
Potomac and adjacent scene 
Hotel Powhatan the most de: rable and ate 
tractive hotel in Washington, - . 


EUROPEAN PLAN. . 


Rooms, detached ba 
$2.00 a 
Rooms, private bath. 3%, Pe 















“map. 


| CLIFFORD +P LEWIS, Re 








SPRING LAKE CAMPS 
J. B. CARVILLE, Prop. SPRING LAKE, ME 
Only ane, from Mon Sort York or aoe and enly 
See wits af Waa eee Salm tale and brook 
trout Acdiag of the best. Ferest troph: 
for Write to Mr. att at once be ie 


formation yoo rates. 


In season partridge, duc 
ing, etc., aleo and bear. 


deer, moose 


THE QUEEN’S ROYAL. 
WINNETT & THOMPSON, Props. 


Excellent bass fishing. Here is every entertainment 
man or woman may look forward to during vacation. 


Niagara on the Lake, Canada. 


CAMP LA PRAIRIE. 
TIRRELL POND. 

Such trout fishing as one longs for. Fly fishing be- 
yond improvement. Comfortable camps, fine table, beau- 
tiful climate. 

HENRY LA PRAIRIE, Prop., 
Blue Mt. Lake, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 


Granliden Hotel 


Lake Sunapee, New Hampshire. At the gateway of 
the White Mountains. On the Ideal Tour. Salmon, bass 
and trout fishing as good, if not the best in New Eng- 
land. Write for circular, W. W. Brown. 


HOTEL ASPINWALL, Lenox, Massachusetts, under 
same management. 


LAKESIDE INN AND COTTAGES 


For the disciple of the rod there is no equal to this place 


Landlocked Salmon and Trout right here—not 
miles away. Table and accommodations unsur- 





passed. Rates for the moderate purse. Booklet 
upon application. 
| AVERILL LAKES (Essex Co.) VERMONT 


CUNLIFFE & MALLETT SPORTING CAMPS 
(Way up north—in the real back woods of Maine). 
No better fishing grounds in the country. 

Every convenience for the sportsman and his family. 


Rates—Food—Accommodations right. Write for our at- 
tractive booklet, it’s true and convincing. 


CUNLIFFE & MALLETT, Fort Kent, Maine. 





TROUT FISHING 


Waldorf Hotel, Phoenicia, Ulster Co., N. Y. Three 
tours from New York via West Shore R. R. Excellent 
trout fishing, 5 minutes walk from hotel. Large open 
water. Special attention given to anglers. Rates 
reasonable. Address H. C. LANGE, Prop. 


LAKE VIEW RESORT Pune’ 


The “HEAD CAMP” for Grass Lake. Best bass and 
trout fishing in Michigan. Private cottages; home com- 
forts; superb bathing; no mosquitoes; rowboats free. 
Side trips to Jordan and Cedar Rivers. Excellent bill of 

ree transportation to and from station. P. M. 
lines from all ints. Rates: $2.00 day, $12.00 te 
15.00 week, according to accommodations. ason opens 
‘une 1. Write for booklet. 


ANSON T. SCHOOLCRAFT, Prop., Bellaire, Mich. 


a OUNDLAND 


Bou, a. or oo 





We go to Nebraska to train Pointers and Setters on 
chicken July and August, back South September and 
finish them on quail, arrange with us to take your dog. 
References and terms upon request. 

SMITH & HARRIS, Lamar, Mississippi. 
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Spencer Lake Camp 


W. H. BEAN, Proprietor 


In the heart of America’s best fishing. FLY FISH- 
ING for SQUARE TAIL TROUT and trelling for 
Lake Trout uns Single cabins, fine table, con- 


a 
GERARD, SOMERSET CO., MAINE 


COLD SPRING CAMP 


C. M. Quimby, in the Green Mountains. 
This advertisement wouldn't hold a reduced 
photo of one salmon caught here. Trout are 
marvelous in size and activeness. Within a 
stone's throw of the best fishing in Quebec and 
New Hampshire. The Booklet will convince you. 
Averill, Vermont. 


GRANTS’ CAMPS 


Ed. Grant & Son Co., Props. 

Trout and_salmon fishing, with fly, in September, in 
Kennebago Lakes. Patridge shooting great in Septem- 
ber. Deer, moose and black bear, October first. Plan 
to take your hunting trip with us. Comfortable cabins, 
fine table and every attention. Full information on re- 
quest. 


KENNEBAGO, MAINE 


MACKENZIE’S CAMPS 


Located on the Famous So. West Miramichi River. 
Atlantic Salmon, Brook and Sea Trout Fi a so 
100 miles’ Canoe Trip with no carries. bou, 
Deer, Bear and Partridge Hunting from September 1gsth 
to November joth. 

MURDOCK MACKENZIE 
Sparkle, New Brunswick CANADA 


Telegraph Address, Bristol, N. B. 


Trout Fishing is Exceptionally Good During July 
so say any number of those who have fished the lakes 
and streams near “The ——, North Woodstock, New 
Hampshire. Write immediately for twenty-fifth annual 
booklet. Appalachian Mount Club Reservation adjoins 
The Alpine grounds. Rates $10.00 to $18.00 per week. An 
variety of entertainment, but don’t forget Forest 
Stream Silver Troph for that big trout. Write the 
proprietors at once for reservations and particulars. 


PARKER’S, °vtcmisor 
’ roprietor 

On Lake Champlain, where the fisherman will 
find lake fishing or brook fishing unexcelled. 
Only 267 milcs from Boston and apparently 
1,000 miles from the maddening crowd. Rates, 
$2 a day, $10 to $12 a week. 

Forest and Stream cup is offered here. 

North Hero, Vermont. 


NEW HOTEL WEIRS 


A practically virgin field for trout fishermen. 
Eleven hours from New York City. Table, ac- 
commodations and climate “as good as the best 
and better than the rest.” 

The sportsman and his family will find this 
climate and hotei par excellence. 

Lake Winnpesaukee, N. H. 


TUNA FISHING 





Finest on the coast, our peg guarantee. No diffi- 
wy in hooking these fish. Greatest sport in the 
world, Safe harbor. Wild fowl 


. Competent qaites. 
shooting of every description. Best moose hunting 
country within six ive. Salmon and trout fish- 
ing one hour by motor boat. Best of food. Write or 
wire L. D. Mitchell, Prop., Tuna Inn, Port. Medway, 
Nova Scotia for accommodations. Rates $3.00 per day, 
$20.00 per week. Forest and Stream Silver Trophy here. 


PINE CONE CAMP 


Where a fifty-pound “Musky” is a regular 
event—Bass are gamy and plentiful. “A place 
where no sportsman ever is disappointed.” 

Rates moderate—attractions extensive. At- 


tractive booklet on request. 
THOMAS BROS., DORSET, MINN. 


MILFORD HOUSE 


A. D. Thomas, proprietor. A wonderful 
brook trout section, easily accessible to 
hotel. From April Ist to Sept. 30th you will 
satisfy your desire for a creel. Forest and 

eam cup is offered at our house. See edito- 
rial columns for particulars. 


South Milford, Annapolis Ce., N. S. 








FOREST AND STREAM 


NEW GAME PRESERVE AT BROWNVILLE. 

Hunters of New York State who for years have 
made a vigorous but vain protest that they were 
paying thousands of dollars for shooting licenses 
but getting practically no benefit from the vast 
sum of money collected by the Conservation 
Commission will be interested to know that at 
last there is to be a second game farm. 

The Conservation Commission yesterday an- 
nounced that they. had decided to buy the Tam- 
blin property in the town of Brownville, Jeffer- 
son county, after examining it with the as- 
sistance of the Jefferson county sportsmen’s as- 
sociation at a cost of $7,000. This farm con- 
tains 240 acres, is 1% miles from the Dexter 
railroad station and 4% miles from the city of 
Watertown. There is $25,000 available for the 
establishing of this new game farm and the re- 
maining $18,000 will be used to erect necessary 
buildings and for the purchase of stock birds. 

It is understood that the commission will try 


to do something in the way of raising both quail | 


and partridge on this tract although they have 


up to this time raised only the easily produced | 
pheasant. Superintendent Harry T. Rogers who | 


has had charge of the farm at Sherburne is un- 
derstood to favor making the experiment. 


INTER-OCEAN HUNTING TALES—Edgar Ran- 
dolph. A collection of narratives of American big 
game hunting from New Brunswick to the Rockies, 
with sidelights on camping, equipment, etc. Splendid 
hunting stories, and invaluable to the man who wants 


to = it with the maximum of comfort. Cloth, | 


illus, ‘ostpaid, $1.00. 


MY FRIEND THE PARTRIDGE-—S. T. Hammond. | 
A delightful reminder of crisp Autumnal days in the | 
It tells of sport with the noblest of game | 


can. “the habits and habitat of the ruffed grouse with 


just the right touch of reminiscence perso’ ex- 
perience. loth, illus., 150 pages. Postpaid, $1.00. 


SCHOODIC LAKE CAMPS 


For the sportsman and his family 
R. H. CABLE, Prop. SCHOODIC, MAINE 


Situated on shore of the lake within two minutes walk 
from the railroad station. Exceptionally good lake trout 
or togue fishing. Early bass fishing excellent and fish 
average large. In nearby waters small-mouth bass, 

ickerel, white perch and square-tail or speckled-trout 
in abundance. Forest and Stream trophy here. Write 





immediately for information and reservations. 






Come to the best trout and bass 
fishing in the state 


Ross & Monroe, Traverse City, Mich. 


Forest and Stream Trophy Here 








. 

Deep Sea Fishermen 
dress, Benso Stanley, Proprietor Stanley 
ps ’P. O. Addeees Manset, Me. For the one 
deep-sea fishing place of Mt. Desert. Forest and 
Stream cup here. Whoever gets the biggest, gets 


the cup. : 
Write for particulars. 







TRAPPER LODGE 


Sixteen bar—one Stock Ranch), Shell P. O., Big Horn 
eS Wyoming, at foot of Bi orn Mountains, elevation 
eet—good ta eeu horse: 


roa 
fishing. Board, including exclusive use of saddle horse 


nd equipment, oo per week. Write quick for reser- 
Gan ‘o Ww. Pas Prop. Forest and Stream 


trophy here. 


THE PROSPECT 


beautiful Lake Bomoseen, Castleton, Vt., in the 
} Mountains, the e mae attsaative of a 

i s in Vermont; s climate. 
oe icopreease es i ww. - 





i ts to 
Forest and Stream trop. 
tages for those who prefer them to hotel. 


and. W: for 
pect” will open June and. ACE B. ELLIS, Prop. 


Ibs. omy 
here. Rates reasonab goon 
TOs- 
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ONE NIGHT’S RIDE 


from Chicago to the haunts of the wall-eyed pike, land- 
locked salmon, the fighting bass and the Gamey Mus- 
callonge, and then the camp fire at noon, old black 
coffee Pot and your fish sizzling in the pan. Perhage 
your catch ‘may be big enough to win the Forest and 
Stream Silver Cup. Ask Mr. John B. Mann, Proprie- 
tor, for particulars. The Manitowish, Woodruff, Wis. 


HOW MANY 


you Forest and Stream readers have tried deep-sea fly 
fishing for pollock? You who haven’t, miss new and rea} 
sensations. Write for information, The Inn, Campobelle 
Island, New Brunswick, Canada (off Eastport, Me.) 
Best of food. No mosquitoes, no black flies, no humid- 
ity, no hay fever, and Forest and Stream cup here for 
“that big one.” 


Bass — Salmon — Trout 


Three in one at Mt. Livermore Estate, Holderness, N. 
H., on Squam Lake. H. B. Brown, manager. For those 
who don’t care to fish—boating, bowling, billiards, 
motoring, tennis and bathing. Forest and Stream cup 
here. Write for booklet. Best of food. Rates reason- 
able. “The automobile and resort center of New 
Hampshire.” 


PEBLOE HOTEL 


on Brant Lake, 1,000 feet above sea level. Bass, pick- 
erel and perch fishing. Brook trout streams near at 
hand. Hotel newly built, only two years old. Rates 
$10 to $14 per week. Write at once to Philetus Smith, 
Proprietor, Brant Lake, Horicon, Warren Co., N. Y., for 
special rates and for information about . Forest ané 
Stream cup offered here. 











Bear Mountain Camp 


J. M. BALDERSON, Proprietor. 


Beautiful Cranberry, the largest of the Adirondack 
lakes, offers brook trout in abundance. A five 
pounder would almost fill that creel, eh? Well 
there is many a five pounder taken in old Cran- 
berry. 


Best of food, finest of spring water and rates 
@o reasonable that you had better write for par- 
ticulars quick! P. ©. address, Wanakena, N. 
Y. Forest and Stream cup might be won here if 
@ 5% pound trout is landed. Ask Mr. Balderson. 





GAMEKEEPER.—LIFE EXPERIENCED; REAR- 

ing land and water fowl, training and handling high- 
class shooting dogs; conditioning for shows A-1; rearing 
puppies; well up in veterinary; competent manager of 
club or private estate; distance immaterial. 157 East 
69th street, New York City. é 


LONG VIEW 


(in the Adirondacks) Long Lake, N. Y. 
to December rst. A comane abounding ren = S 
season the best deer hunting in the Adirondacks. When 
you write to W. J. Emerson Prop., for reservation 
(rates are $12.00 to $20.00 per week), ask about bass fishing 
under Buttermilk Falls, and your chances of securing 
Forest and Stream’s Silver Trophy, which is here. 
Boating, bathing, motor boating, tennis, mountain climb- 
ing and every other holiday enjoyment at Long View. 
’ 
ROBINSON CRUSOE’S 


FOR SAL e ISLAND OUTDONE! 


St. Vincent Island, Fla., in the Gulf of Mexico 
containing nearly 12,000 acres of pine forest, 
fresh water lakes, grassy Savannahs, wild 
boar, native and imported India deer, wild 





pigs, wild cattle, turkey, millions of duck and 
all varieties of fish. The Island with bunga- 
lows, hunting lodges, yacht, boats and vehicles 
for sale. Easily protected. Many thousand 
acres of finest pine trees. For information 
inquire DR. V.M. PIERCE, 663 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. ‘ 






































Quality First 


Chalmers “Light Six” 6-passenger Touring Car, $1900 
Fully Equipped f.o. b. Detroit 


99 






The Real Quality of a Car 
Shows in Its Good Looks 


‘ A Stand on the main thoroughfare of any city. Watch the many 


+4 


makes of cars as they flash by. Most of them pass without 


notice from the people in the street. 


? Then comes some thoroughbred of motordom. People turn 
to look. You-hear them say, “What car is that?” or “Isn’t that 


car a beauty?” 


You probably have paid that tribute to the motor car thor- 
oughbreds yourself. 


And if you happen to be the owner of such a car, you have 


- felt a glow of pride—the just pride every one feels in possess- 


a ing a superior and distinctive thing. 


A motor car advertises your judgment. If people don;t ad- 
mire it, you soon tire of even the highest priced car. But if 
people in the street stop to praise its grace and beauty; if your 
friends tell stories of its fine performances; if your wife: 
friends laud its comfort, then you are glad to say, “That ts 


my car.” 


And such a car is the 1915 Chalmers “Light Six.” 


Here is a car that has striking smartness and beauty. Own-” 


ers of other cars praise the sweep of its molded oval fenders. 
Passersby stop to enjoy the grace of its perfectly blended lines. 


Experts delight in its silent, vibrationless power—its rare « 


“lightness of foot.” 


And now we offer you the 1915 “Light Six’”’ with a new and 
distinctive body—the 6-passenger touring car. 


The distinctive Chalmers-design body—amply roomy for six 
people—is fitted with unusually wide doors. The tonneau is 
equipped with Pullman disappearing seats. The upholstery 
is deep and luxurious. 


Mechanically, the larger ‘‘Light Six’’ Touring Car is the 
same as the 5-passenger model of which over 4,000 have been 
delivered to owners since May. 


The “Light Six” has been proved in more than 3,000,000 
miles of service. It is the one 1915 car with an aggregate 
mileage great enough to prove beyond doubt that it has 
strength for every emergency, power to spare, and the easy 
riding qualities of cars costing much more. 


We offer the 6-passenger Touring Car—as we do all Chal- 
mers cars—as a real quality car, comparable with cars of much 
greater cost. This new “Light Six’’ is not sold on price alone; 
but on quality—unusual value at an extremely low price. 


You can buy a car of this passenger-capacity for less money. 
But the difference you pay to get a Chalmers will be returned 
to you in the added pleasure and. satisfaction of owning a car 
of whose looks and performance you can always be proud. 


If you pay less than Chalmers prices, you must be satisfied 
with less than Chalmers quality. 


You will better appreciate that fact after you have seen and 
ridden in the 1915 Chalmers cars. Your local Chalmers 
Dealer will give you the Chalmers Test Ride at your own con- 
venience. He is now showing the 1915 “Light Six’ and 1915 
‘Master Six’ in several styles. Don’t fail to see the new 
Chalmers models. 


1915 “‘Light Six”’--5-passenger Touring Car, $1850; 1915 “‘Light Six” --6-passenger Touring Car, $1900 ; 1915 “Light Six’’--2-passenger Coupelet, $2100 ; 1915 “‘Light Six” --5-passenger Sedan, $2850; 
1915 ‘‘Light Six”’--7-passenger Limousine, $3300; 1915 “Master Six’’--5-passenger Torpedo,-$2400 ; 1915 “Master Six”’--7-passenger Touring Car, $2400. Fully equipped f. 0. b. Detroit. 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 





